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WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR? 


OUTRAGED NATURE. 


She kills and kills, and is never tired of killing, till she has taught 
lan the terrible lesson he is so slow to learn—that Nature is only 
conquered by obeying her. For the means of prevention, anc dl for 
preserving health by natural means, use ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT, 
Its simple but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserv- 
ing and restoring health. If its great value in keeping the body in 
health were universally known, 10 family would be without it. 


THE HOME RULE PROBLEM. 


In the political world Home Rule means negotiable ballast. “In 
the sanitary world it means in the whole Metropolis upwards of 
20,000 lives are still yearly sacrificed, and in the whole of er United 
Kingdom upwards of 100,000 fall victims to gross causes which ar 
preventible. . . England pays not less than £24,000, 000 per r annum 
(that is to say, about three times the amount of poor rates) in cor 
sequence of those diseases which the science of Hygiene teaches 
how to avoid (and which may be prevented),’—Cuapwick. 


PASS IT BY IF YOU LIKE, BUT IT IS Liga 


wt MIND CAN GRASP THE LOSS TO MANKIND. : 

the misery entailed, that these figures reveal? What dashes 
to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet allisnees, I ; 
so many auspicious enterprises, as untimely de: ath ! to say nothing 
of the immense increase of rates and taxes arising from the loss of 
the bread-winners of families. 


FUEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH. —* After suth 

ing for nearly two and a half years from: severe headache ar 
disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and s 
ing much money = it Lene | any benefit, [ was ree "> 
by a friend to try y« RUI' SAL T,’ and before I had 
oue bottle [I found it Bn. me a great deal of good, a ve 
restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tric 
have not enjoyed such good health for years.— Yours most truly, 
Ropr. Humrureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


“ ES*?t. CAIRO.—Since my arrival in Egypt in August last, 


I have on three occasions been attac ked by fever ; on the 








** Sow an act, and you reap a habit ; 


Sow a habit, and you reap a character ; first occasion I lay in hospital six weeks. The last attacks have 
Sow a character, and you reap a destiny ! been completely repulsed in a short time by the use of your 
Thackeray. valuable ‘FRUIT SALT, to which I ‘owe my present 

health, at the very least, if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration impels me to add my testimony t 


the already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of « He tv.— Beli 
me, Sir, gratefully yours, A Corpora, 19th Hussars, May 26, 1Ss3. 


The value of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia, proves it. 
HE SECRET OF SUOCESS.—‘“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands suecess. A score « 





chominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unserupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough 
to deceive the public, and yet not so exa tly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employes 
original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —Abams. 
CAUTION.—Fzamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” Without it you ha 
imposed on by a worthless imitation, SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 
By J. Cc. ENO’S PATENT. 





A NATURAL BILE OR LIVER TONIC. 
A Cure for Sick Headache, Sluggish Action of the Liver, Suppressed Gout, 
Disordered Stomach, and Bilious Attacks, &e. 
SIMPLE AND UNIQUE. 

A Gentleman writes—‘ After four years’ experience of the value of ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ (Natural Bilt 
or Liver Tonic), I unhesitatingly recommend their use in preference to any other medicine, more particularly in bilious 
attacks. Their action is so gentle, and yet so effective, that nothing equals them in my opinion. They have never 
failed to give the wished-for relief. I take them at any hour, and frequently in conjunction with a small glass of ENO'S 
‘FRUIT SALT.’—Yours gratefully, ONe WHo Knows.” 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF 
IRELAND. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


An attempt is made in the following essays to place before the 
reader as complete an outline of what may be called the Irish position, 
as can be sketched within the limits of this Review. The first two. 
articles, by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Ellison Macartney, present 
respectively the general views of the supporters and opponents of 
Home Rule; whilst that on the Reform of the “ Castle Rule” by Mr. 
Clancy may be said to express the opinions of the more Conservative 
Nationalists concerning the present misgovernment of Ireland, and 
the proposed remedies. Without desiring to anticipate, we may 
mention in regard to Mr. Clancy’s article that strong as his state- 
ments may appear, some of them fall short of the truth, as for 
example those affecting police jurisdiction. It would be impossible 
to find in any other country but Ireland instances of a paid remoy- 
able police magistrate at one time directing an armed police force to 
disperse a political assembly, and shortly afterwards sitting without 
a jury to try “impartially” one or more Parliamentary representa- 
tives who were present at the meeting. We should seek in vain for 
such a proceeding in Russia, in Turkey, or even in India, where the 
nearest approach to this kind of thing is practised. 

The article by Mr. 'T. P. O'Connor, illustrated by our Home Rule 
map, shows beyond contradiction that the large majority of the Irish 
people are determined, by constitutional means, to obtain self- 
government; whilst those of Mr. Knox and Mr. Justin McCarthy 
draw attention to what they believe to be a vindication of that claim, 
on the broad grounds of fitness for self-government, and of the 
eminence of Irish Statesmen of the past and present time. Of the 
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contradictory evidence contained in some of these articles we shall 
speak hereafter. 

Then, in order to guide the reader in forming his own independent 
conclusions as to the best mode of dealing with the Irish difficulty, 
we offer for his consideration an article by the eminent Professor 
Vambéry of Budapest University on the relations of Austria and 
Hungary, in which, brief though it be, there will be found a sufficient 
exposition of the general question of Autonomy in Europe for the 
purposes of this discussion ; and also two essays by Sir John Pope 
Hennessy and Mr. Bowring, both of whom have had considerable 
experience of colonial life, treating of the Home-Rule movement, and 
the present form of government in several of our own Colonies. 

And in conclusion, without making any pretensions to furnish a 
remedy where so many eminent doctors have disagreed, we have sought 
to divest this discussion of party bickerings; to remove it from the 
influence of deplorable passing incidents ; and to suggest, or rather 
direct attention to the mode of proceeding, which, if we can judge 
from the signs of the time, is growing in public favour, and which 
seems to us to be the only means of securing a permanent and pacific 
settlement of the Irish difficulty. For the last thirty years we have 
followed this movement closely ; have studied the subject in Ireland 
without prejudice or bias, both in times of disturbance and of com- 
parative tranquillity, and on comparing the present condition of the 
country with others that have been similarly cireumstanced, we can- 
not help thinking that a little further patience, (it must be admitted 
under severe trials) will eventuate in a fulfilment of the national 
aspirations, without injury or loss to any interests that are worthy 
of consideration. 
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PART I. 


HOME RULE FOR IRELAND. 


AN APPEAI TO THE TORY HOUSEHOLDER. 
By tne Ricnut Hox. W. E. Guapstrone, M.P. 


OrreN meditating on the Irish question, I as often ask myself 
why the Tory householder should be an opponent of the Irish 
claim. It is of no avail to put any such question to the Tory 
chiefs, because they are now for the moment committed to this 
unfortunate resistance: but we know very well that they will readily 
enough change their attitude, if the Tory householder signifies his 
wish to that effect. Still more idle would it be to ask that section 
of sixty or seventy gentlemen, who have left the Liberals without 
becoming Tories. For opposition to Ireland is their whole political 
stock-in-trade ; and, when Home Rule is conceded, they will dis- 
appear from the arena, and pass into the political Underworld. But 
why should the Tory householder play their game for them? The 
Tory householder fears radicalism. Why should he persist in 
securing for it within the walls of Parliament eighty-five Irish allies, 
who must be radical as long as they are nationally discontented ? 
The Tory householder likes a quiet life ; but as long as Home Rule 
is denied, he can have nothing but an unquiet life. The ‘Tory 
householder likes ancient institutions. But it is back towards her 
ancient institutions that Ireland wishes him to travel: and he is 
fighting for a novelty. The Tory householder wishes the work of 
governing to be done by his own party. Well: my reply is that I 
for one have always declared my wish that this great measure 
should be carried by the Tories; because they can do it with our 
help (which they know that they would have,) more easily and 
rapidly than we can. 

But let us turn to the other side. What encouragements are 
offered him to continue in this strange career? ‘The once tri- 
umphant, and still numerous, but now mouldering and crumbling 
body, which resists the just claims of Ireland, seems to be like the 
victim of insomnia, who turns from side to side upon his bed in 
search of sleep, but cannot find it. Say there are three courses to 
pursue: we may try the right flank, or the left flank, or the back. 
And so the voter whom habit, or influence, or prejudice have induced 
to oppose the Irish claim, may look to the past, the present, or the 
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future ; but surely he will look to them in vain. They will all 
prophesy, and all their predictions are in unison: they tell him that 
his house is built upon the sand, and will have to fare accordingly. 
The past acquaints him that the demands of Ireland (except one) 
have been conceded piecemeal in the long series of years which have 
passed since 1778, when the first stones began to be picked out of 
the satanic, but skilfully constructed, fabric of the penal laws. 
When the present takes up its parable, it is to say that, to remove 
that single exception, Ireland struggles with fixed decision, with 
improved organisation, with enlarged resources, and with powerful 
British support, such as she has never had before. From the 
present he also learns that more than four years of the term of 
twenty, which were by “ firm government” to reverse all the currents 
of the national life of Ireland, have passed away; that that current 
runs precisely as before; and that Ireland’s antagonists are still 
standing on the bank, like the rustic who waited for the river to 
have done flowing. Worse than all, the future terrifies him by 
pointing out that, in the great business of counting noses, the 
Alpha and Omega of his hope, year by year his force has regularly 
dwindled ; that even the narrow wicket of the bye elections has 
let in a balance of opponents such as to reduce the Parliamentary 
majority nearly by one-third ; that thirteen seats which were his in 
1886 are ours in 1890, and that a simple rule of proportion, apply- 
ing this figure as compared with the number of casual vacancies 
to the coming Dissolution, when every seat must have its chance, 
shows him, by the letters on the wall, the impending doom. 

Now our demand upon the Tory householder is a very simple 
one. We only ask him to think. With this simple demand the 
bulk of the Tory and anti-Irish voters have not yet largely complied. 
The greater part of the Liberal successes has been due to the 
rallying of our own forces, not to acquisitions from theirs. Buta 
sprinkling of them we have gained, and the sense of refreshment from 
it makes us wish to help towards a right conclusion those who 
hesitate, those who feel themselves to be sorely shaken in one con- 
clusion, but have not yet taken to another, and those, forming no 
small fraction of the crowd, who have thus far declined the trouble 
of thinking at all. The political education of a people is not to 
be effected in a moment, in a day, or in a year. I do not now 
speak of the chimerical process to which the present Government 
might give that name, and which, with prentice hand and not a 
glimpse or a hope of success, they are trying to apply to the people 
of Ireland. They want the Irishman to begin by reversing and 
disowning every Irish tradition, every Irish principle. We want 
the Englishman (the Scotchman and the Welshman have done 
it for themselves already) only to examine English principles and 
traditions, and to apply them to Ireland exactly as, if the tables 
were turned, he would like to have them applied to and for himself. 

Some of those principles and traditions are of a loftier, some of a 
more homely cast. ‘The former may be apt, like a balloon without 
ballast, to fly out of sight; they readily run into declamation ; 
Englishmen are apt to take alarm at fine words. The staple 
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Englishman supplies those juries which draw to the counsellor of 
plain unadorned intelligible speech, and give him their verdict. I 
shall now endeavour to deal with and present mainly such con- 
siderations as lie within arm’s length, as do not force us to 
stand on tip-toe in order to see into the case. Under these 
conditions it is that I wish to press on such Tories as belong to 
the masses, and on the mere handful of Dissentients in a like 
position, my one demand. I ask them to think. I press upon 
them that it is their duty as well as their interest to think. I 
charge upon them that power, the ultimate power, is in their hands 
as householders of this country; that they are responsible for the 
use of it; that if they do not, to the utmost of their opportunities, 
think upon this great matter, and act as their conscience may con- 
sequently direct them, they are responsible for a gross breach of duty; 
and they cannot in the sight of God throw off that responsibility 
upon anybody else. 

My question, then, on which I ask them to think, is why should 
they continue to deny to Ireland the one and only thing she seeks 
from them? ‘That is to say, the gift of a measure of self-govern- 
ment, central in that it should be carried on in Dublin, but local in 
that its power would be confined to purely Irish affairs, and subject, 
like all the other local Legislatures of the Empire, to the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament at Westminster. This, as I have framed 
it, is a long question. But it all turns upon that one little word 
Why. ‘That little word, however, is really a very big word. It is 
the word which regulates the life of every rational being, so far as he 
is rational. We are not always wholly rational. Not, for instance, 
when we, [ do not say perform our public duties, but get quit of 
them by acting from custom, or to avoid trouble, or to obtain praise, 
or for selfish gains, instead of seeking to do the right, which I say 
is the true English tradition, and the true English principle. 

I ask them in one word, Why? 

Shall the answer be this: ‘‘ We vote against the Irish because 
the educated or upper classes are in overwhelming majority against 
them.” I admit and lament the fact; I deny the reason. You may 
safely follow the educated or upper classes now, if on looking to the 
past you find that you might safely have followed them upon the 
other great controverted questions, of which the last half century has 
been full. But you will find that if you had so followed them, it 
would have been to the detriment, or even the ruin of the country. 
What were the earliest reforms of the present century? The repeal 
of the Combination Laws, and the reform of a criminal code so 
cruel that it is difficult not to call it wicked. ‘To whom do you owe 
these important changes ? Mainly to Mr. Hume and to Sir Samuel 
Romilly; two men, who never knew what it was to enjoy any 
sympathy from the educated classes. ‘lhese leisured or upper or 
cultivated classes, call them which you like, are represented most of 
all in the House of Lords. But the House of Lords threw out 
again and again the Bills for even the humblest and most modest 
reforms of the Criminal Code. And by whom was that work 
consummated? By Sir Robert Peel and Lord Russell. By Lord 
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Russell, whose whole life was passed in conflict with the upper 
classes; and by Sir Robert Peel, whom those classes abandoned 
and overthrew. 

Shall it be said these were exceptions, and do not prove that we 
may not be safe in following the upper classes now? Yes, certainly, 
if they were exceptions, and if the rule was the other way. But 
they are not exceptions ; they are the rule. The upper classes did 
not give you that vast gift, the franchise, the means and the security 
for every other gift; or the protection of secret voting in its use; or 
the removal of religious disabilities ; or free trade, which has made 
your food more abundant with higher wages to pay for it; or open 
Universities ; or popular education; or cheap postage. I will not 
lengthen this catalogue. But, as the House of Lords represents the 
upper classes, I will sum up all in one word. Among all the great 
reforms of the century you cannot name one, no not one, which we 
owe to the House of Lords. So then, though all the Dukes and 
nine-tenths of the Lords refuse the claims of Ireland, you would, 
if you prudently take experience for vour guide, be not safe, but on 
the contrary most unsafe, in following them. 

I have thus attempted to approach you through one of your own 
principles, and a very good one: your love of experience, and yom 
distrust of mere theory. I will now turn the picture a little round 
and will meet you on the ground of one of your own most reason- 
able, and I rather think most urgent desires. 

You have a great trust in your Parliament; a painful apprehen- 
sion that in some way it has broken down; and a lively desire that 
it should again be made competent for its work, and should do it 
thoroughly. I tread here upon ground which you will admit to .be 
solid ; for the things which I have last been saying are in truth the 
commonplaces of all men and all parties. 

And this not only in word. For eight or ten years public men, 
and the House of Commons itself, have been at work to modify its 
rules, so that it may be able to get through more business. For the 
first half of the time I have named, the work was in Liberal hands, 
the measures taken were moderate and mild, some of them even in- 
operative. But during the present Parliament most drastic medicine 
has been administered to the House of Commons. Iam tempted to 
say administered apparently by quacks; but I will not say it, as I do 
not wish at present to tread upon any person’s toes. Of the strength 
of the doses, however, there can be no doubt. On the motion of any- 
body, at any time, any speech, of any person, can be interrupted, and 
any debate, unless the Chair forbid it, put an end to. So many of the 
stages of a Bill, or opportunities for its discussion, have been 
abolished, that they are now reduced to about one-half what they 
were when I entered Parliament. And what has been the result ? 
That the performances of the House of Commons are worse than 
ever; that is to say, more defective. At the outset of this year, a 
mass of measures were promised in the Queen’s Speech. Jt may 
almost be said, not that some of them have failed, but that none ot 
them have passed ; a thing unexampled in our Parliamentary history. 
In all this I am stating, I believe, what is universally admitted. 
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Shall we take more physic of the same kind? After such violence 
done to a Chamber, which had so long been free and great, after such 
copious purging and bleeding of a patient worthy of less ignoble 
treatment, I am disposed rather to recommend a resort to nature. 
Let us see what a little rest will do ; that is to say, what we can effect 
by relieving a body, which is known to be overcharged, of some part 
of its occupations ; and this all the more, because, even if you cannot 
prevail on yourselves wholly to give up the method of manacle and 
gag, you may at least condescend to give a trial, once in a way, to a 
policy of relief. 

Every observer, the commonest and the closest alike, is aware that 
the affairs of Ireland engross an inconvenient amount of Parliamen- 
tary time. Let us try to measure, even if it be roughly, the extent 
of this evil. On reviewing in outline the history of the sessions of 
Parliament since the Reform Act of 1832, I find that in about six- 
teen of them Irish business has been the principal business. In 
every other year it has made a considerable demand upon the 
public time. In the present year, 1890, we have not passed a single 
measure of note for Ireland: yet it has supplied work for about 
thirty days, and thirty days make a full quarter part of the time 
available for an ordinary year’s work. ‘Then again we must consider 
that, between Land and Local Government, Ireland is to furnish the 
grand dishes of the bill of fare for 1891; even if we put out of view 
the still sadder and still more imperative demands which we may 
have to meet, if the present prospects of impending scarcity should 
issue into corresponding realities. I sum up as follows. The popu- 
lation of Great Britain is to the population of Ireland as eight 
to one. The time spent on the affairs of Great Britain is to the 
time spent on the affairs of Ireland as three to one. We should at 
once reduce by one-fourth the load that is pressing our Parliament 
to the ground, could we get rid of Irish affairs. 

Now this, as far as it goes, our Tory friends must admit to be 
a strong practical argument for Home Rule. I will not push it too 
far. If we could point to a prosperous and happy Ireland, I for 
one should admit that it might be worth our while to spend much of 
our time in thus redeeming the faults, the follies, and the cruelties of 
former years and centuries. But it is not so. At present we spend, 
relatively to population, much more than twice as long in keeping 
Ireland unhappy, as we spend in keeping Great Britain contented. 

Let us now compare her happiness with ours, her prosperity with 
ours. First, as to happiness. We are governed freely by laws we 
have made for ourselves. Ireland is governed under coercion by 
laws which we have made for her, against the will of five out of 
every six of her constitutionally-chosen representatives. Even were 
her children not now trembling in the fear of famine, it is felt that 
to talk of the happiness of Ireland, in the same breath with our own 
happiness, would be a mockery. But is it ill-humour, not unhappi- 
ness, that we have before us? Of this she will stand convicted, if 
we can show that she is prosperous. Let us roughly test her pros- 
perity by population and by wealth. We have nearly twice the 
population that we had fifty years ago: she has not much more 
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than half.* Our population is over three times what it was in 
1801: the population of Ireland is less by half a million than it 
was in 1801. We have also had a moderate and mainly voluntary 
emigration: she has had an enormous involuntary emigration. 
Our emigrants have carried across the sea the love of England and 
of her laws: hers have carried a passionate love of Ireland, but of 
her laws a burning hatred. At the close of 1888, we had 17,087 
miles of railway: Ireland had 2,733. Of her lines many are 
single: of ours some are quadruple. But let us look to evidence 
still more direct: that of the taxes on property. 

In 1855 Great Britain was assessed to Income Tax at 286} 
millions: Ireland at 214; or at the modest proportion of one in 
thirteen. In 1888 ¢ Great Britain was assessed at 608 millions: 
Ireland at 363. The proportion of one in thirteen had sunk to 
little more than one in seventeen. 

The property charged to the Legacy and Succession Duties in 
1889 was, for Great Britain, 1103 millions, for Ireland 83. The 
proportion of Ireland stood at one in twelve and a-half. The pro- 
perty charged to Death Duties in 1888 was for Great Britain 1903 
millions, for Ireland 12;'; millions. Again the proportion of Ireland 
had sunk from one in twelve and a-half to something more than 
one 1n seventeen. 

It thus appears that we fail to impart to Ireland anything like a 
proportionate share of our own prosperity. And she seems to hold 
this language to us: ‘“* You manage your own affairs well ; but ours 
badly. If, after ninety years of trial, you cannot manage our affairs 
in the same manner as your own, what moral title have you to take, 
and to keep by force, the management of our affairs in your 
hands ?” 

It is not easy to perceive a proper answer to this question. ‘There 
is, however, an answer oftener made, and oftener still unexpressed 
but felt, which is undoubtedly a sufficient answer if it be as true as 
itis bold. It is this: ‘ We cannot manage your affairs well, and 
your affairs cannot be managed well, because you are such a wicked 
people ; such violators of life and property; such breakers of the 
laws.” And a judge now on the bench, not many years ago, in 
dealing with a bad case of outrage, committed, I think, in Lanca- 
shire, observed upon its character, and said it was committed by 
Irishmen ; nobody would suppose such an outrage to be the deed of 
Englishmen. 

In taking our stand, however, on a proposition so brave as this, 
we shall feel more comfortable if we make some examination before- 
hand into its truth. Nor is it difficult ; for though it may be hard, 
with our poor feeble sight, for one individual or one people to pass 
judgment on another with respect to moral standing before God, yet 
in this, which is a political and social question, we have a standard 
of judgment provided for us by public authority, which is trust- 


worthy, accessible, and sufficient. I mean the regular returns of 


* In 1845 the Irish were 8,295,061. In 1889, they were 4,730,566. 
t That is, the year ending April 5, 1889. 
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crime in the three countries respectively. If, however, we are to 
punish Ireland for criminality, it is plain that she ought to be 
proved to be more criminal, and not slightly but greatly more 
criminal, than we are. 

There has been a gratifying decrease of crime in all the three 
countries. In Great britain the committals nearly touched 30,000 
for the year 1855. They had sunk to little over 16,000 in 1888, 
with a population largely increased. In Ireland they had sunk from 
9,000 to 2,200, but the population was greatly diminished. There 
is hardly room here for a comparison. 

But it is easy to note the present state of crime in Ireland rela- 
tively to population: and, inasmuch as in the case of Ireland we are 
at once accusers, judges, and (by coercive laws) executioners, we 
seem bound in equity to match it with the corresponding relation in 
the larger island. 

In the middle of 1889, the estimated population of England was 
slightly over twenty-nine millions, and that of Scotland something 
over four: together, say thirty-three millions. ‘That of Ireland at 
the same date was under four millions and three-quarters. The 
proportion, it will be seen, is pretty exactly one to seven. If the 
criminality of Lreland be worse than that of Great Britain, it will be 
more than one-seventh part of our criminality. 

But what is to be our test of criminality? We may take the 
number of persons actually tried and convicted in Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively, and compare them. But if we do this we shall 
be charged with acting unfairly towards Great Britain. For it will 
be said that, in Ireland, the juries do not convict as freely as in 
Great Britain. 

Suppose the fact to be so: what shall we do? We will avoid the 
charge altogether, by looking not to the convictions mm the two 
islands respectively, but to the committals. Here at least we may 
assume that the enormous police of Ireland takes up as large a pro- 
portion of those who commit crime, as the (proportionately) less 
numerous police * of Great Britain. And if the Irish juries are so 
slack in convicting, this must be a great encouragement to commit 
crime, and must swell the committals accordingly, so that the mode 
we adopt may be a little unjust to Ireland. But let that pass: 
Ireland is accustomed to it. 

‘Lhe committals for trial in the year 1888 + were for England and 
Wales 13,750, and for Scotland 2,353: together 16,103. ‘lhe com- 
mittals for trial in Ireland for the same year were 2,188. If the 
Crime of Great Britain had been in the same ratio to the population 
as that of Ireland it would have been 15,306, instead of which it was 
16,103. If the Crime of Ireland had borne the same relation to its 


* With seven times the population, Great Britain has somewhat under three times 
the number of police. 

¢ The totals for 1889 have just come under my view: and a large and sudden 
decrease of fifteen per cent. in the English committals would for that year show crime 
in England to be less than in Ireland, and much less than in Scotland. The figures 
are so singular that they can hardly be used without further explanation, in conse- 
quence of the great difference which they present as between England and Scotland. 
See “ Statistical Abstract,” 1875-89, p, 223, 
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population as the Crime of Great Britain it would have been 2,300, 
but it was only 2,188. It seems, then, that we are to punish them 
for their disposition to break the laws, while they keep the laws 
rather better than we do. Does not this remind us of something 
that is said in the Gospel about a mote and a beam? and does 
not our beam begin to feel a little uncomfortable ? 

The argument, then, from the criminality of Ireland must go the 
way of the former arguments ; that is to say, it must be tossed into 
the waste-paper basket. Let us then look about for some other 
answer to the Why? which stands before us blazoned in burning 
letters, and which has not yet got a reply. 

Let it then be our next expedient to listen to the ery which 


reaches us from beyond the Channel. We are assured by bodies of 


gentlemen residing in the North that the proposal to let Ireland 
manage Irish affairs puts them in fear for their life, their property, 
their religion. For their religion! ‘This is indeed a singular charge. 
This Roman Catholic people, who so bitterly hate Protestants, are 
led on by a Protestant, Mr. Parnell; a Protestant of Protestants, | 
suppose, for he was chosen, after the Disestablishment, to represent 
his fellow Protestants (of the Diocese) in the Synod of his Church. 
Before Mr. Parnell, they were led by Mr. Shaw, another Protestant. 
Before Mr. Shaw, they were led by Mr. Butt, still another Protes- 
tant! In fact, nearly all their leaders have been Protestants ; and 
many of their martyrs, such as Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Wolfe 
Tone. 

There was a time when Persecution, which has as many forms as 
Proteus, took the form of burning. Were the Irish particularly 
fond of burning for religion’s sake? Were they as fond of it as the 
English? We have heard that, in the time of Queen Mary, the 
English burned Protestants pretty freely, I think about two a week 
while the fury lasted. In Ireland the Protestants were far weaker, 
and might have been burned more safely and more easily. Not one 
of them was put to death. Nay, English Protestants fled from Chester 
and from Bristol into Ireland, because they knew they would be 
safe there. ‘Three hundred and more years ago, all the world was 
for persecution, except, it seems, the Irish. So far, then, the Irish 
taught the world the canons of justice and of freedom. And the 
world has now at length in great part learned the lesson. Can we 
suppose that the teachers have renounced their own teaching, and, 
having been the first to discern the light with no one to keep them 
in countenance, that they are now, when all our eyes are at last 
opened, bent upon shutting theirs ? j 

How shall we probe this question to the bottom? Hardly by the 
case of Ulster, for there the population is almost equally divided 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics, so that the Protestants 
can hold their own. But in the other three Provinces as a whole, 
the Roman Catholics are, speaking roughly, five to one. In some 
counties they are ten to one, or even twenty to one. If the 
Roman Catholics have this horrid propensity to persecution, it must 
come out disagreeably in social forms, especially in those places 
where the Protestants are too weak to make head. Are these 
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scattered Protestants of the three Provinces, then, annoyed by the 
Roman Catholic masses among whom they live? I call a recent 
witness into court. Mr. Irwin, a Presbyterian Minister and a 
declared friend of the Union (p. 90), published last June a History 
of Presbyterianism outside Ulster; the very thing we want. He 
gives us the testimony of the Presbyterians on this subject (p. 159). 
‘Their uniform testimony is that they, a small minority, have been 
treated with kindness by the great mass of the population among 
whom their lot is cast.” 

What is the case of the Anti-Irish party on their own showing ? 
Mr. Bright said, and other leading Dissentients have repeated, that 
there are two millions of the Irish opposed to Home Rule. The 
friends of Home Rule, then, according to their estimate, are but 
two millions and three-quarters. ‘lo make up for the odd three- 
quarters the anti-Home-rulers have behind them thirty-three millions 
of people in Great Britain, overwhelmingly Protestant, and ready as 
they know to defend them if unjustly attacked, with their numbers, 
their wealth, their determination: with their Government, their 
Army, and their Navy, the Irish Roman Catholics not having a 
soldier or a ship, and it not being proposed to give them the right 
to create either the one or the other. Was there ever a more 
astounding case of groundless if not simulated apprehension ?. Was 
there ever a better case for applying the dictum of Dean Swift, who 
sarcastically said that ten men well armed will commonly find them- 
selves able to overcome one man in his shirt ? 

But we may carry the argument on this head one point further. 
These nervous Protestants of the North, possibly near half a million 
in number, have been told from authority that if they would declare 
their wish and suggest the basis of a rational scheme for severing 
them from their Irish fellow-countrymen, severed they should 
remain accordingly. Against this they manfully protest: and what 
they ask, with no superabundant modesty, is that, to meet the views 
held in a corner of the country, the mass of the Irish people 
shall surrender its national tradition, its conviction, and the yearn- 
ing desire which, after cherishing it through their long dark days, 
they have now brought within one stage of its accomplishment. 
Nay more: the opinion, which the Irish nation is thus called upon 
to surrender, was the opinion of the ancestors of these very persons, 
for nowhere was Irish autonomy so keenly prized a hundred years 
back, as in the Protestant districts of the North. 

The result of our endeavours to find an answer to the great and 
troublesome Why ? has not thus far been encouraging. But let us 
collect our force and courage for a final effort to show reason for 
remaining as we are. ‘There are still remaining some reasons which 
have not yet been put upon their trial, and which may procure, if 
they hold good, a verdict of acquittal for the present state of things. 
Does it suit our purse? Does it promote our honour? Does it 
increase our military strength? Looking to experience, has the 
denial of Home Rule in other cases done good? Or has the grant 
of it done harm? Let us now give a few lines to a summary exposi- 
tion of each of these heads. 
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1. Does it suit our purse? I was able in 1886 to supply an 
answer so far as civil expenditure was concerned. ‘l’o govern Great 
Britain (tolerably well) cost us eight shillings per head of the 
population. ‘To govern Ireland (very ill) cost us sixteen, or just 
double. A waste of eight shillings per head per annum ona population 
of five millions gave an aggregate waste of two millions a year. It is 
more difficult to get at the military expenditure. But taking the 
ordinary garrison at thirty thousand, and the charge for men and 
material at 100/. per head, Ireland represents an Army expenditure 
for local purposes of three millions, spent in keeping up the exercise 
of what Col. Saunderson lately described in the House of Commons 
as ‘the English power in Ireland.” Were Irish affairs to be 
managed by Ireland, I estimate that at least two millions out of 
these three would be unnecessary. With a clear civil waste of two 
millions a year, and an estimated military waste of two more 
millions, we show a total of four millions annually. Were we 
to make a similar waste on England and Scotland, instead of paying 
sixty-two millions (after deducting the charge of the Debt) for the 
government of the country, we should have to pay ninety millions ; 
and the taxation of the country would have to be raised about thirty- 
five per cent., so that for every shilling we pay in taxes we should 
have to pay over eighteen pence. I conclude, then, without fear of 
contradiction, that to keep things as they are does not suit our 
purse. 

2. Does it promote our honour? In the opinion of the majority, 
which at present misrepresents the constituencies of the United 
Kingdom, it does. In the opinion of the large and growing minority 
it does not. What authority shall decide between them? I say the 
same authority which, long before Russia took up arms, had decided 
between the people of Bulgaria and the Sultan of Turkey, namely, 
the opinion of the civilized world. Consult the literature of 
Europe; you will not, I believe, find one single author in any sort 
of repute, of whatever religion, politics, or tongue, who refers to the 
conduct of England towards Ireland in any terms except those ot 
reprobation. I have sought for exceptions: I cannot find one. 
Are we so besotted as to believe that all Europe has conspired 
to misjudge and to condemn us ? 

If we are, then let us turn to our own race, and see what consola- 
tion it affords us. Now remember that, of our own so-called Anglo- 
Saxon race, we British are a minority. The population beyond sea, 
in America, Australasia, and elsewhere, is more than twice the 
population of the race in Great Britain. In the Colonies of the 
Empire, in the States of the Union, Addresses have been framed, 
votes of legislative bodies have been passed, public meetings of the 
people have been held: all have spoken one and the same voice, the 
voice which tells that our honour and our interest alike require the 


concession of the claims of Ireland. Now a great controversy of 


this kind between England and Ireland cannot be decided, as to the 
standard of honour, by the judgment of one of the two parties to the 
quarrel. The standard of honour is fixed by a higher authority, by 
the judgment of the human race at large in its best and most 
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competent sections. The call of honour and character, then, requires 
us not to uphold the present state of things, but to change it. 

3. Does it augment our military strength ? In order to answer 
this question, we must consider where lies our military weakness. 
Not in the point of wealth and material resources. Not in the 
courage and persistency of the national spirit. Here, as we trust, 
we are strong. But whereas other countries as a rule can employ 
their whole, or nearly their whole, population in defending the 
home territory, we have a population of under forty millions mainly 
and almost exclusively charged with the defence of territories 
inhabited by above three hundred millions. We might at some 
period be involved in a great war. And our wars, small and great, 
are carried on beyond our borders. From Kngland and Scotland we 
could send away every man not needed for purely local defence. 
But how has it been with Ireland? In the great war with France, 
when we ought to have put forth all our strength abroad, at the time 
when the Union was impending, and after it was carried, we had to 
maintain in Ireland a force of one hundred and forty thousand men 
in order to keep down her people, who were then, as now, some- 
what under five millions in number. Such, with an anti-Home-Rule 
policy, was the frightful demand of Ireland upon our military 
resources. At that critical time, Great Britain would have been 
stronger had Ireland been at the bottom of the sea instead of at its 
surface. And, were a like anti-Irish policy to be still pursued, so 
would it be again. We must not then maintain but alter the 
present state of things, if we wish to have our full strength available 
in war. 

4. We are not, however, the first country, or the first dominant 
portion of a country, which has been asked, from a conjoined and 
incorporated section of its territory, to concede Home Rule, and has 
refused the request. Holland was asked for Home Rule by Belgium, 
and refused it. Belgium is now independent of Holland. Denmark 
was asked for Home Rule by Schleswig-Holstein, and refused it. 
Schleswig-Holstein is now independent of Denmark. ‘Turkey 
refused Home Rule to her European Provinces. Five-sixths of 
them have now got quit of Turkey. In the case of Lombardy, 
Home Rule was never tried by Austria; and she has lost it 
altogether. Russia, no doubt, has denied Home Rule to Poland, 
and yet has continued to hold it: but holds it as a danger from 
without, and as a drain on her resources within. Such, with respect 
to the denial of Home Rule, are the teachings of experience. 

3ut Home Rule has often been conceded ; and, as the denial has 
in no case been attended with success, so the concession has in no 
case been attended with failure. Through the establishment of 
Home Rule in Norway, at a time when she was on the verge of an 
armed conflict with Sweden, they have been enabled to work 
peacefully together; and not only the sentiment of friendship, but 
even the sense of unity, has made extraordinary progress. Den- 
mark, which lost the Duchies by refusing Home Rule, has peace- 
fully kept Iceland by conceding it. ‘The relations of Austria and 
Hungary forty years ago were not only difficult but sanguinary, and 
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they constituted not simply a local, but an European danger. Since 
Home Rule was granted, profound peace and union have prevailed. 
Even in Turkey, there are a few cases of autonomy voluntarily 
conceded, as in the Lebanon, in Samos, and I think to some extent 
in Rhodes: wherever it has thus gone, content and peace have 
followed in its train, so that experience concurs with all the other 
arguments we have here examined. Home Rule has everywhere 
appeared as in the nature of a cure, and the denial of it as a loss or 
a disgrace. It may be said, and with truth, that in all these cases 
there are circumstantial differences from our case: but the essence 
has everywhere been the same. It is sometimes observed that 
America fought out her battle with the seceding States and Leat 
them, and that we should do the like with Ireland. Ireland 
demands nothing better; for what the Federal Government did to 
each and all of those States was this: she granted them Home 
Rule. 

But we have instruction yet nearer home. Sixty years ago we 
governed our own British Colonies from Downing Street. ‘The 
result was controversy, discontent, sometimes rebellion. We gave 
them Home Rule, with the same reconciling results as have followed 
elsewhere ; and with this result in particular, that what was de- 
nounced here beforehand as separation has produced an Union of 
hearts between us and the Colonies such as had never been known 
before. 

The claims of Ireland to self-government, as compared with the 
Colonies of British blood, are in one point of view very much higher 
indeed. 

Why is it that it would be unnatural for France and England to 
be governed by one and the same Parliamentary assembly ? Because 
in each of them all those features which constitute nationality have 
received such a full and separate development, as to require a 
governing organ impressed with the same description of features. 
Without this, there could not be in it the requisite sympathy with the 
governed. Another reason doubtless is that if separate lines of 
policy and law were to be followed in the degree which the separate 
characters would demand, the volume of business would be too great 
for the same set of men to deal with it, under the limitations not 
only of time but of brain power which confine human action. Each 
of these reasons is probably in itself conclusive. But the first of the 
two, the want of the requisite sympathy and the requisite familiarity, 
is the more authoritative. For the second reason is, so to speak, 
mechanical: but this is moral. The other might conceivably be 
removed by an increase of brain-power and of available time: but, 
even under that supposable, though not practicable condition, this 
moral difficulty would remain. 

A history, and I trust a great one, is in reserve for the Colonies 
of British blood. But they have as yet hardly got a history. 
Their habits, their associations, their memories, their ideas, were 
all absolutely British. Yet they have obtained, subject to the 
Imperial tie, a self-government which may be termed absolute, 
which is practically without any reserve. We all rejoice in the 
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fact: and for my own part I have pleasure in the recollection that 
for more than half a century I have had the privilege of co-operating 
towards its accomplishment. 

Now in respect to separateness of characteristics, Ireland may be 
said to stand halfway between the Colonies of British blood and 
France. She is not, thank God, a foreign country. It is hard even 
to say into what closeness of union she may not gradually grow, 
when harmonious relations have been established, and have come 
to work with all the ease of long use, and with the aid of the 
traditions which it creates. We, however, are working not for the 
present only or even mainly, but vet we have the present for our 
starting point. Character and history are the two main points to 
weigh in considering the nearness or remoteness of national kindred. 
Now in character Ireland is at present largely and variously distinet 
from Great Britain. In history she is altogether separate. Her 
union with Great Britain has, except for a few years near the close 
of the last century, been an union only of compulsion ; an union 
like the union between the mangled corpse of Hector and the 
headlong chariot of Achilles. 

Nor has this history been only separate, it has been also sorrow- 
ful. It has been a history of pain and suffering beyond that of any 
known European nation ; and for six centuries at least that suffering 
was, as she believes, mainly due to the conduct of England, which was 
one continuous effort to suppress her nationality and to afflict her 
people. ‘'The plowers ploughed upon her back and made long 
furrows ;” and those deep lines of woe have consecrated in the mind 
of her children the name and idea of Ireland, so that, while other 
nations love their country, the Irish worship it. For them their 
country concentrates and embodies, in the highest form, the ideal 
which religion attaches to the martyr. Mr. Hallam, I think, explains 
the energy and the conquests of Mahomedanism by the remarkable 
manner in which it interwove the seen and the unseen, and made 
all human appetites and instincts converge upon a point. In the case 
of the Irish the converse process has obtained. ‘They have suffered 
alike in their spiritual susceptibilities, and in their temporal 
interests. 

It is a great blessing that those first national manifestations of 
goodwill from this side the Channel, which have marked the last 
four years, have done wonders in effacing painful memories, and what 
were once bitter resentments, from the mind of Ireland. But the 
distinctness of character and history, and further, the distinctness of 
legislative and administrative needs, still remain, to uphold her 
modest and temperate demand for a self-government complete indeed 
but purely local. 

In the Colonies, one and all, with a weaker case, we gave it. By 
so doing we averted danger, escaped embarrassment, secured content, 
and raised our reputation throughout the world. It remains to apply 
to Ireland the same medicine, with stronger reasons, but in a milder 
form, and with a confidence of success such as can only be attained 
in cases like this, where the entire force of reasoning is confirmed 
by the unbroken results of analogous experience. 
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Within this vast Empire there is but one spot where the people 
are discontented with their relation to the central power. ‘That spot 
is Ireland. She is an exception among the people of our own blood 
in being discontented, because we have made her an exception in 
refusing to her the self-government which the rest enjoy. 

“Well but,” you say, “‘we cannot repeal the Union.” Nobody 
asks it. The essence of the Union lies in this: that the right of 
supreme government resides at Westminster. When Ireland has a 
Parliament for her local affairs, it will still reside there. 

All through the last century, Ireland had a separate Legislature, 
and one that never owned any right at all in the Parliament at West- 
minster to govern her. Yet under that arrangement, we lived 
through what has been called the Century of Empire: and, in the 
whole of that century, Ireland gave to Great Britain less trouble 
than she now gives in a single year. 

_ But what is now proposed is to improve upon and complete that 
plan in the manner which was intended by Mr. Pitt in his earliest 
and best years, and which would at that time have united with his 
the votes and hearts of Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan. To 
give Ireland the centrol of her own affairs, and to make her con- 
tributory to the needs of Imperial Government, is a better plan than 
repealing the Union, but with repealing the Union it has nothing to 
do: .on the contrary it reinforces the Union by supplying it, for the 
first time, with moral reality and strength. 


W. EK. GLADSTONE. 
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PART II. 
A PLEA FOR THE UNION. 


* ONE fundamental condition we require is that the administration of the law in 
Ireland shall be under the control of the representatives of Lreland, as well as the 
making of the laws in Ireland. No system of Local Government will vet us that.” 

Mr. JOHN DILLON, M.P.. Vor, 17th, 1887. 


WHATEVER may be the reservations of British politicians who have 
adopted the policy of Home Rule without perhaps caring to define 
its limitations, the sentence quoted above from Mr. Dillon’s speech 
at Inverness represents the most moderate form of autonomy which 
Irish Home Rulers are prepared to accept. For the purpose of this 
article it may be taken as excluding, except for Imperial purposes, 
any exercise of authority in Ireland by an Imperial Parliament. 

Home Rule has been supported and defended on the grounds that 
it will satisfy the aspirations of the Irish people, that it will remove 
an Irish grievance, and that it is in conformity with the doctrine that 
the majority should govern the minority. These, it may be observed, 
are mainly sentimental grounds, but while admitting that sentiment 
cannot with wisdom or safety be ignored, it will hardly be contended 
that they alone furnish a sufficient plea for fundamental change 
unless it can be shown that serious mischief has been the result of 
disregarding them. It has also been the custom both on the plat- 
form and in Repeal Journals to impute to the Union an injurious 
effect upon the prosperity of Ireland, though no serious attempt has 
yet been made to discuss the statistics which are, we assert, the 
evidence of the progress and condition of the country since the 
Union. Mr. Gladstone has further denounced “the blackguardism 
and baseness which befoul the history of the Union,” rendering ita 
fitting object for revision by the purer and more sagacious politicians 
of the present generation. Except as an interesting historical 
inquiry, affecting the reputations of many eminent persons, the truth 
or falsehood of the charges made as to the manner in which the 
Union was procured, appears to be of slight importance compared 
with the actual results of Pitt’s policy. It would be the grossest 
exaggeration to affirm that these accusations affected one per cent. of 
those who have swelled the ranks of the Land and National Leagues. 
The poignant regret for the National Parliament, deeply tinged by 
the natural affection which springs from personal associations, ex- 
hibited by Lord Charlemont, Goold, Plunket and Grattan, has never 
displayed itself in this generation. Indeed the pure essence of 
patriotism, which from the establishment of O’Connell’s authority 
gradually lost its attractiveness, completely disappeared in the material 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 
greed of the Land League policy. Grattan’s object was to recover 
“a constitution” for his country. The average modern Parnellite 
regards a Parliament in Dublin as a preliminary to the abolition of 
rent. The Union must be judged by its fruits, and not by the 
motives, corrupt or otherwise, of its promoters. ‘Their reputations 
may be impeached if the allegations made against them are proved, 
but the policy and its results must be indicted upon grounds which 
affect the social condition and material prosperity of the country. 
The failure of the potato crop and consequent famine has un- 
doubtedly been the greatest calamity which has befallen Ireland this 
century. Yet who will say that an Irish Parliament could have 
averted it. We are threatened this autumn with a failure of the 
same crop in certain districts. But the most ardent of all Home 
tulers does not hold out a Parliament in Dublin as a panacea. 
“There is no blinking the fact,” says Mr. Davitt, “that if we had 
Home Rule to-morrow, and if the people along the western sea-board 
got their present plots and holdings for the mere payment of poor- 
rate as rent, they would not be secure from the consequences of 
depending solely upon the potato for their food. Wet seasons and 
potato blight will not be prevented by a Home Rule Parliament in 
College Green.” 

The Union is too often spoken of as if it was the conception of 
Pitt, whereas the question had been constantly agitated from 1708 to 
within the last fifteen years of the century. In the former year the 
Irish Commons in an address to the Crown implored the Queen to 
concede a “ firm and strict Union with England.” 

Representatives of almost every class in the country had pressed 
the question on the notice of the Government and the public. “ ‘The 
arrangement of 1782 could not,” in Mr. Lecky’s opinion, “ have been 
permanent. . . . . Under such circumstances a Union of some kind 
was inevitable. It was simply a question of time, and it must some 
day have been demanded by Irish opinion.” It was indeed the only 
natural solution of a state of affairs which gave Ireland a legislative 
Assembly without a corresponding Executive, which conferred on 
that Assembly the right of refusing supplies, and of declining to join 
in any war in which Great Britain was engaged, which gave it the 
power of levying (as was actually proposed) prohibitive duties on 
British commerce and thus provoking a war of tariffs, and which 
enabled it to dispute what Sir Robert Peel defined as the “ sovereign 
exercise of authority ” in Ireland. 

Mr. Lecky inclines to the opinion that “a federal Union would 
have been preferred.” This solution was not adopted by Pitt. 
Everything pointed the other way. The precedent of the Scotch 
Union, the repeated declarations of the Irish Parliament in favour 
of a “more comprehensive Union,” the writings of Brewster, Moly- 
neux, Decker and the author of “ A Proposal for Uniting the King- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland” (Dublin, 1751), who says, “ | 
do not mean a federal and partial Union, but a complete incorpora- 
tion of the two Kingdoms inseparably and perpetually united; formed 
into one Government under the same king and the same laws, and 
represented by the same Parliament.” 
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Pitt carried out the “ complete incorporation of the two kingdoms.” 
We reject now as decidedly as the writer of 1751 did the idea of a 
“ Federal and partial Union.” In support of the latter arrangement 
the alleged analogies offered by the constitutions of Sweden and 
Norway and the Austrian Empire are adduced. But unless our 
Home Rulers are prepared to accept the irresponsible powers of the 
Crown, and Ministers independent of the sanction of Parliamentary 
majorities, which secure to the unwieldly mechanism of the Austro- 
Hungarian Constitution a certain amount of Executive union and 
stability, these examples of Federal Union are of little advantage to 
them. ‘lhe argument drawn from the constitution of our Colonies is 
open to many attacks in detail, but it is sufficient to ask those who 
bring it forward if they are prepared to grant to Ireland that which, 
it will hardly be disputed, we should not attempt in the case of our 
great Colonies to prevent by war, namely, complete separation from 
Great Britain. Federal Union means Irish representatives sitting in 
an Imperial Parliament. For this Mr. Gladstone now professes 
himself able to provide, though his scheme is still in the womb of 
the future. He is deaf alike to the solicitations of his friends and 
the taunts of his foes. And if most of the latter believe that it 
passes the wit of man to devise a satisfactory solution, there must be 
many of the former whose pious opinion on the subject is not very 
different. 

The shadowy outline of Federal Union suggested for the three 
kingdoms reflects neither the cumbrous machinery of the Austrian 
Empire nor the simpler constitutions of our Colonies. While stop- 
ping far short of the latter in some respects, such as the power of 
the Colonies to raise troops, levy militia and volunteers, interfere 
with vested interests and do practically what they like, it would 
confer on Irish representatives the right of discussing and deciding 
all Imperial questions, and would enable the Imperial Government 
to levy money in Ireland for war or Imperial defence, a power which 
does not extend to the Colonies. 

In truth the projected federation is more akin to the separate 
legislative assemblies of the United States. ‘There they are possible 
(1) because the Executive cannot be disturbed in office for four years 
even by a Parliamentary vote, and (2) because difficulties are obviated 
by a written constitution interpreted by a Supreme Court, which can, 
if necessary, veto any law passed by a state legislative assembly. 
The changes which would have to be effected in order to place Ireland 
in the position of one of the United States would be nothing less 
than a complete departure from all the principles which have hitherto 
been observed in the formation of the British Constitution. A 
Federal Union, including Ireland, must of necessity differ from those 
which exist either in Europe or America; if not, it will either exceed 
the limitations of the moderate Home Rulers in England and Scot- 
land or disappoint the expectations of its partisans in Ireland. Its 
perilous career would be entered upon unsustained by the experience 
of any analogous constitution, and bereft of the steadying influence 
supplied in Austria by the power of the Crown, and in the United 
States by the authority of the Supreme Court, while it would be 
VoL. I. c 
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exposed to the gusts of social and religious antagonism from which 
our Colonies are happily free. Pitt in moving the Union resolutions 
in the House of Commons dwelt on the latter danger. He contended 
that an Imperial legislature was the only means of terminating Irish 
dissensions and restoring tranquillity. Catholic Emancipation and 
the Tithe question, with other burning subjects were, he urged, 
more likely to be settled in a permanent and satisfactory manner by 
an united legislature than by any purely Irish Chamber. To this 
argument Speaker Foster in the Irish Parliament, in his otherwise 
weighty speech, failed to make an adequate reply. His observations, 
no doubt of sound general application, were obviously delusive in 
this particular case. Nor have Pitt’s anticipations been falsified. 
The United Parliament has dealt in a conclusive manner with Catho- 
lic Emancipation, the Tithe question, National Education, Church 
Establishment and Endowment and the Land. Each one of these 
questions touched every antagonistic element in Irish society. There 
was material enough in any one of them to arouse internecine strife, 
or at least to produce a Parliamentary deadlock. Yet owing to the 
controlling and moderating influences of an united representative body 
they have been added to the Statute Book with scarcely more friction 
than attends a Local Government Bill for England or a Mines Con- 
solidation Act for the United Kingdom. The elements of Irish 
society have not changed much in a hundred years. The dominant 
class of 1782 to 1800 has, it is true, ceased to exist as a controlling 
power in local or national politics. ‘The then unenfranchised majority 
has step by step won its way to perfect religious and political equality. 
Under the present régime it is unlikely that the scenes which were 
familiar during the distracted periods of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries will ever be repeated. But remove the impartial 
and unimpassioned control of the United Legislature, leave the 
religious, social and political rivalries of Ireland face to face, and the 
smothered fires of the past will blaze up with their former fierceness. 

We are asked to resume separate Parliamentary institutions in order 
as it is alleged to develope our resources and to carry out that vague 
undefined work which is commonly expressed ‘‘ making Ireland a 
nation.” We have therefore a right to inquire whether a separate 
Parliament was so successful in the past as to merit a revival. It 
would be unfair, perhaps, to investigate the period previous to the 
Constitution of 1782. But Ireland had then enjoyed for two years 
commercial, and its Parliament had just secured political independ- 
ence. Flood, Grattan, Curran and Plunket lent the ornament of 
their eloquence to its debates. Foster, Saurin, Burke, Goold, Pon- 
sonby, Hutchinson and Lord Clare would have been remarkable men 
in any Legislative Assembly in the world. ‘The roll of its members 
shows that they were of much the same class as those who served in 
the British House. It lacked neither eloquence to inspire nor intel- 
lect to direct its proceedings; while outside its walls it could rely 
for some years upon the powerful support of the volunteer move- 
ment as well as on the general sentiment of enthusiasm which 
surrounded its earliest years. 

Mr. Crawford, a contemporary writer, who published a series of 
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letters on Irish History in 1783 under the direct patronage of Lord 
Charlemont and the leaders of the Volunteer Movement, points out 
the “‘ glorious incentive’’ which ought to animate the new Parlia- 
ment. “If the flame of patriotism,” he says, “ which for almost five 
years has burned in the breasts of our people with so pure and so 
bright a lustre be not permitted to die, if Irishmen continue to be 
just to themselves, what a coincidence of circumstances diffuse a 
cheering light upon our prospect! Emancipated from foreign 
bondage ; by the blessing of peace, our intercourse, with new adyan- 
tages, opened with the several nations of Europe, with Africa, with 
the West Indies, with our brethren in America, who, after a glorious 
struggle, have, with us, attained the accomplishment of their wishes.” 
The emancipated Parliament, in fact, apparently possessed every 
quality which should, in Mr. Crawford’s words, have “ rendered its 
efforts irresistible,” and yet in what condition did it leave the 
country. Mr: Lecky, indeed, says that “from the concession of 
Fair Trade in 1775 to the Rebellion of 1798 the material progress of 
Ireland was rapid and uninterrupted.” He supports this statement 
by referring to a speech of Grattan’s in 1810 and by quotations from 
Lord Sheffield and Lord Clare. But in 1834 Mr. Spring Rice had 
little difficulty in proving to the House of Commons that Grattan’s 
statement could not be implicitly relied on, while Lord Clare seems 
rather to have assumed for the sake of argument than to have 
asserted, the existence of this alleged progress. In any case the 
statistics which are available by no means support Mr. Lecky’s con- 
tention. The panegyrists of ‘ Grattan’s Parliament” attribute to it 
so many merits as evidence of the work its successor might accom- 
plish, that it is desirable by reference to some of the standard tests 
of the progress of a country to show that these eighteen years far 
from being a period of increasing material prosperity were years of 
steady retrogression. 

Taking the trade and shipping first, we find that the tonnage 
belonging to Irish ports, which in 1788 was 60,776, rising in 1792 to 
69,567, fell in 1797 to 53,181, a decrease for the entire period of 
12°5 per cent., and from 1792 to 1797 of 23°5 per cent. While the 
tonnage for the years 1798 and 1799, which cannot be separately 
assigned, was only 69,152, i.e., less than the single year 1792. ‘The 
number of ships built in Ireland fell steadily from 50, tonnage 
2,334 in 1790, to 32, tonnage 1,441 in 1794, dropping finally to 18, 
tonnage 1,105 in 1799, a decrease of 41°9 per cent. in ships and 
32°5 per cent. in tonnage in the second as compared with the first of 
these quinquennial periods. 

The total official value of the growth, produce and manufactures 
of Ireland exported during the same decimal period was as 
follows :— 


From 1790 to 1794 inclusive . . £24,645,783 
Irom 1795 to 1799 = ; . £23,013,638 
Decrease . . £1,682,145 


That this decrease was neither accidental nor due to the special 
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falling off of a few articles of commerce is shown by the following 


tables :—- 


TABLE I. 





























: Grain. | 
Years, —_——_——————|Tongues.| Wool. | Rape. Kelp. | Tallow. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Meal. | 
barrels. | barrels. | cwts. doz. stones. qrs. tons. ewts. 
From 1785 to 1791 | 756,485) 444,067 811,352) 26,474 | 11,063 poh 835 14,111 124,352 
From 1792 tu 1798 | 348,042 123,681) 518,872) 25,269 | 5,717 | 22,395 11,754 84,269 
Decrease ° . | 408,443 320,386 292,480) 1,205) 5,346 | 25,440 2,357) 40,083 
| Decrease per cent. | 540 | 72°1 | 36-0 | 4°5 | 483 | 53:2 | 16-7 | 32:2 | 
TABLE I.—continued. 
se saan ‘a a 
} | Value of 
‘. . l wrretn, | Cows ra and 
a - lf | — — | and j|ferrings. Drapery. } Colonial 
Years, Skins. | arn. arn. | Oxen. | Manetneiiion 


} | | re-exported. 














dos. ewts. stones. | No. | barrels. yards. °£ 
From 1785 to 1791 | 152,779) 203,541) 335,984) 145, 733 101,371 2,675.308 | 354, 12 Y 
From 1792 to 1798 | 132, 080) 129,415) 210,896) 134,523) 18,605 1,254,736 331,380 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| Decrease. .| 20,699 74,126) 125,088) 11,210] 82,766 1,420,572 | 22,732 





| Decrease percent. | 13:5 | 36-4 | 372 | 77 | 816 | 531 ot | 


These consecutive septennial periods exhibit a decrease of over 
80 per cent. in every article except five, while important products 
like wheat, barley and wool show an average decline of over 50 per 
cent. The decay in trade exhibited by these figures is all the more 
remarkable when we recollect that the system of bounties was in full 
operation in Ireland during “ Grattan’s Parliament.” Corn, flour, 
ships, silk, coarse linen, sugar (refined), fish, etc. were all included 
in this artificial attempt to stimulate production, and special bounties 
were given on the carriage of Irish corn and coals to Dublin both 
inland and coastwise. In articles of comfort and luxury a similar 
decrease is to be noticed. ‘The tobacco entered for consumption 
between 1794 and 1799 shows a decrease of nearly 43 per cent. 
The quantity of malt consumed in the five years ending 1800 was less 
than the quantity consumed in the previous quinquennial period by 
510,000 barrels. ‘The quantity of whisky distilled in 1798 was 
4,783,954 gallons, in 1799, 4,253,187 gallons, and in 1800, 3,621,498 

gallons, a decrease of 24°3 per cent. in three years. ‘l'urning to the 
Loseual position the record is no better. In 1791, the National 
Debt was £2,442,890, and in 1800 it had swollen to £23,682,640, an 
enormous increase for nine years, justifying Lord Clare’s assertion in 
the Irish House of Lords in 1800 that “ We have not three years of 
redemption from bankruptcy or intolerable taxation.” Corroborative 
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evidence of the decay of many Irish industries is supplied by tho 
petitions presented to Parliament in the last eighteen years of the 
century. In 1783 Dublin petitioned Parliament to impose duties on 
imported goods ‘‘ to re-establish the almost ruined manufactures.” 
Cork, Queen’s County, Roscrea, Carrick-on-Suir and other places 
spoke of Ireland as “ pregnant with the most alarming circumstances 
of distress.” While the Broadcloth Manufacturers of Dublin, the 
Working Worsted Weavers and the Hatters presented similar peti- 
tions. In 1787, 1788, 1793 and 1800 the Woollen Manufacturers 
drew the attention of Parliament to the decline of trade and their 
inability to give employment. In 1787 the Merchants and Shop- 
keepers of Dublin represented the bad state of trade. In 1788 the 
Mayor and inhabitants of Belfast complained of the diminution in 
the curing trade, and the manufacturers of Sattinets in Dublin stated 
that more than one-half of the working manufacturers were ‘“ by 
want of employment reduced to a degree of wretchedness beyond 
description.” In 1792 the Shoemakers of Dublin declared that 
their branch of trade was going to decay. While in 1793 the Work- 
ing Silk Manufacturers of the capital stated that nine-tenths of the 
persons employed in 1791 were reduced to penury and had become a 
burden on their fellow citizens. An equally dismal report was mado 
by the Hosiers of Dublin and the Irish Cotton Manufacturers. In 
1794 the Corporation for the Relief of the Poor of Dublin petitioned 
for aid, and in 1796 the Book-printers of that city declared that the 
publishing trade had been nearly destroyed by the duties charged on 
paper. In 1797 petitions were presented from the Corporation of 
Carpenters and Bricklayers, the Journeymen Carpenters, the Builders 
of Dublin and the ‘Tanners speaking im almost identical terms of the 
stagnation of trade. In fact both the official statistics and the dismal 
complaints of those engaged in trade disclose a steady decay in the 
commercial and manufacturing activity of the country, which Parlia- 
ment was evidently unable to arrest. Instead of “ statutes to cherish 
our arts, trades and manufactures” as Mr. Crawford fondly anti- 
cipated this independent Irish Parliament left a swollen debt, a 
decaying commerce and a record of fifty-four Coercion Acts passed in 
eighteen years. 

In dealing with the condition of Iveland after the Union, the limits 
of this Article preclude a full examination of the progress which has 
been made. It is only possible to give a brief summary of the 
recuperative energy which was exhibited previous to 1845. And as 
the subsequent extension of its trade has been affected by the 
changes consequent on the famine and by the development of the 
railway system and the cross-channel traffic it would be hardly fair 
to contrast the later and more rapid growth of prosperity with the 
condition previous to 1800, or to claim it as directly due to the legis- 
lative and commercial union with Great Britain. Between the Union 
and 1848, however, the conditions under which the commerce of the 
country was carried on were almost identical, and the effects of the 
measure were more directly felt and can be more easily traced. 
Taking the same standard tests as before, the following table gives 
the tounage owned and registered at Lrish ports, comparing four 
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periods of three years, one prior and the others subsequent to the 
Union :— 
TABLE IU. 











= | Increase per cent. ov | 
Years. | Tons. First Period. ; 
| 
1797, ’98, and °99 112,333 | = 
1824, ’25, and ’26 225,766 101-0 
1833, °34, and °35 337,772 200°7 
1843, °44, and “45 631,981 462°6 | 
| 


This shows that in 1845 the tonnage was five and a half times as 
large as that registered at the Union. The Shipbuilding trade shows 
an equally significant revival. 


TABLE III. 


No. of Ships 


Decennial Periods. built. 


No. of Tons. 





From 1790 to 1799, inclusive 332 15,957 

rom 1821 to 1830, do., 415 20,7338 

Increase during the latter | 83 1.776 
period. ‘ ° “3 | 

Increase per cent. . ‘ ; 250 29°9 


Here a comparison of two decennial periods, one prior to and the 
other after the Union, shows an increase of 25 per cent. in the 
number of ships built and an increase of 29°9 per cent. in the 
tonnage in favour of the latter period. ‘lhe returns for the ten years 
ending 1840 are not available, but those for the five years ending 
1843 show that 19,297 tons were built during this period, being 
an inerease of 21 per cent. over the tonnage built in the decade 
before the Union. The value of the imports and exports in two 
consecutive decennial periods before and after the Union is shown 
in the following table :— 


TABLE IV. 











Decennial Periods. | Value of Imports, Value of Exports. 
£ 
From 1790 to 1801 . 5 49,396,254 
From 1802 to 1813. = 74,511,058 
Increase during latter period 25,114,804 12,161,098 
| Increase per cent. . . . 50°8 23°7 


Here we see that not only was the decrease in the exports before 
the Union checked but an improvement of 23°7 per cent. established 
in ten years; while in the same period the imports increased by one- 
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half. In the next table the annual average value of the exports and 
imports for two triennial periods—one before and the other after the 
Union—is compared with their actual value in 1886 :— 


TABLE V. 





Value of Imports. Value of Exports. 




















| Periods. | 

| ae ‘ . 

| ae 7eate es | 3,535,588 | 4,125,383 

| 2 lg years ae) | 7,491,890 8.454.918 

Year 1836 ° . ° . . 15,337,097 17,394,813 
ger ee first and as ) 11,791,509 13.269.430 

| Increase per cent. , : ‘ | 333° ia 321°7 








Equally important is the growth of the trade between Great 
Britain and Iveland after the Union as shown below :— 


TABLE VI. 





| Years. Imports into Ireland. | Exports from Ireland 
| x | £ 
1801 | 3,270,350 8,537,725 
} 1813 6,746,353 5,410,326 
| 1826 | 7,048,936 8,531,355 
| 
' 


In 1825 the cross-channel traffic was merged in the coasting trade 
of the United Kingdom, and its further development cannot be 
traced, and the European peace is responsible for the comparative 
stagnation apparent between 1813 and 1825. 

The staple products of Ireland, corn and cattle, show an even 
more remarkable increase : 





TABLE VII. 


| Annual Average Export in 1800. | Export in 1845—0, 














[Grain and Meal. | About 500,000 qrs. 3,251,901 qrs. 
| ‘Borned Cattle as About 30,000 se 
aa —_—- | << 
‘Mes. +: _ About 6,000 480,827 | 


This exhibits an increase of 550 per cent. in the quantity of grain 
and meal exported, of 543 per cent. in horned cattle, aud of 7000 
per cent. in pigs. Finally the home consumption of four of the 
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principal articles of luxury speak eloquently as to the improved 
style of living among the people :-— 


TABLE VIII. 











Period. Tea, Sugar. j Coffee, Spirits. 

Ibs. | ewt. Ibs. | gallons. 
At the Union . . 1,700,000 | 200,000 | 150,000 3,000,000 
In 1845 : — 6,600,000 415,000 | 1,000,000 7,600,000 
Increase in 1845. 4,900,000 215,000 850,000 4,600,000 








Increase per cent. . 288-2 107°5 | 566°7 153°3 


‘Those who care to pursue further the investigation of Irish 
statistics will find the same tale unfolded in the years which follow 
the famine. And if they are able to corroborate, by personal 
experience of the social condition of the people between 1850 and 
1890, these deeply interesting figures, they will readily admit the 
irresistible testimony which they bear to the settlement of 1800. 
Nor can this progress be attributed to exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, for, with the exception of the high prices consequent 
on the French wars, the course of events were of a character that 
might well have arrested development of any kind. Agitation after 
agitation, crisis after crisis, even armed sedition have in vain 
attempted to destroy the growth of that prosperity which, if not the 
offspring of the Union, has at all events been the companion of each 
successive year of its age. Only once since the famine has the 
delicate barometer of commerce indicated its dread of a national 
calamity. ‘lhe accession to power of a Home Rule Ministry pro- 
duced a collapse in the principal Irish securities which the Fenian 
Conspiracy and the agitation of the Land and National Leagues 
had left practically unatfected. 

On Feb. 21, 1885, the stock of the Bank of Ireland stood at 
331}. In January, 1886, it fell to 271, in February to 269, and in 
May to 260. After the general election of 1886 it steadily recovered, 
standing at 3094 on Feb. 21, 1889, and reaching 313 in September, 
1890. It is not, therefore, without solid grounds that a considerable 
body of Irishmen view with deep alarm the idea of disturbing the 
settlement of 1800. Intimately connected with the commercial 
activity of Ireland and largely responsible for its industrial under- 
takings, they are thoroughly aware of the value the Union has been 
in encouraging, in spite of the most adverse circumstances, the 
introduction and employment of capital. And nothing probably has 
made the commercial portion of Irish life so indifferent, if not 
hostile, to Home Rule as the crude theories for developing the 
resources of the country which have been adopted by some of the 
Nationalist leaders. It is urged that when once Home Rule has 
been established the equilibrium of political parties in Ireland will 
be restored. But what energy will remain to accomplish this in a 
people whos2 moral perceptions have been blunted by the doctrines 
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of the Land League and the policy of the Plan of Campaign? Mr. 
Parnell has frequently been spoken of as a future Conservative 
force, and as the leader of a Conservative Party in an Irish Parlia- 
ment. But granting that his predilections would dispose him to 
assume this rdle, who is bold enough to assert that he would have 
either the opportunity or the power? The Frankenstein of 
agitation is not so easily laid. At the present moment the 
Nationalist Leader is a necessity to his party. Great as is the 
influence of Mr. Dillon and Mr. William O’Brien in directing the 
forces of agitation in Ireland, they are absolutely devoid of the 
special characteristics which make My. Parnell a factor of the first 
importance at the present moment. He and he alone amongst his 
party makes Home Rule a political possibility for many British 
Separatists. But if Home Rule were once secured, he would no 
longer be a necessity. And if he remained in political life, it would 
in all probability only be to experience the fate from which few 
leaders of popular agitation in Ireland have escaped. It may be 
that some Nationalists are sincerely desirous of governing the 
country upon principles of absolute equity so far as regards the 
rights of the minority. But how can they expect us to believe that 
they would be able to control the forces which are behind them. We 
have seen the fate which befell Mr. O’Dogherty, until recently M.P. 
for North Donegal. He was incautious enough to express in the 
House of Commons his conscientious opinion of the work done by 
certain Land Commissioners. His view did not square with the 
position taken up by his colleagues. From that moment his political 
doom was sealed. His past services counted for nothing. His un- 
doubted fidelity to the principles of Nationalism became “ as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal” to those whom he had offended by his 
independence upon a subsidiary point, and though he had a strong 
personal following he was ultimately obliged to resign his seat in 
favour of a more subservient instrument of that policy which we are 
asked to believe will shower benefits in the future on its present 
political opponents. ‘There is probably no country in the world in 
which it is so difficult to form a body of moderate opinion as in 
Ireland. No one will deny that the future prosperity of the country 
depends largely upon the influence which moderate opinion can 
exercise upon the legislation which affects it. Yet it is almost 
impossible to conceive a Girondist party being formed out of the 
present elements of Parnellism. And the insuperable difficulty 
which stands in the way of practical legislation is that there is not a 
single question of importance that could be raised in an Irish Par- 
liament which would not at once array the present antagonistic forces 
in hostile and irreconcilable lines. Once the struggle had commenced 
it would be difficult to say in what arena it would end. If this 
moderating influence cannot be supplied from within it is better to 
secure it from without than to be deprived of its necessary aid. 
English ideas, it is said, have been responsible for many mistakes in 
Irish administration. ‘This may be admitted. But in judging a 
great scheme of policy the ultimate verdict must depend upon the 
broad general results. Few will be found to assert that these mis- 
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takes were made of malice aforethought, and still fewer will deny 
that they were aggravated by certain peculiarities of the Irish 
character. In the great changes which have taken place since 1832 
changes which have had as far-reaching results in Ireland as in any 
other portion of the United Kingdom, the British members of the 
United Parliament have supplied, in relation to Irish affairs, this 
invaluable element of moderation. They may not in every instance 
have arrived at once at the correct solution of each Irish problem, it 
may well be doubted if an Irish Chamber would possess the golden 
key, but at all events they have always endeavoured to unravel its 
intricacies with a patience and impartiality which it would be hopeless 
to expect from an assembly in College Green. It is not necessary at 
this period of the controversy to dwell on the fact that the commer- 
cial world of Ireland almost in its entirety is arrayed against separa- 
tion. But as the attitude of Ulster Unionists is often misconceived, 
it is desirable to state their position clearly. 

Their opposition to repeal is commonly attributed to motives 
arising from religious and provincial prejudices. Now it is un- 
doubtedly true that the representatives of the great Nonconformist 
Churches, the greatest proportion of whose members live in Ulster, 
have declared their conviction that Home Rule would be a serious 
peril to their Churches. The members of the Church of Ireland 
hold a similar view. But apart altogether from the opposition which 
is based on these grounds, the opinion of Unionist Ulster is hostile 
to separation for the reason that, even if the rest of Ireland was one 
with it in religious and political feeling, it would be inexpedient to 
establish a separate Legislative Chamber in the country. ‘The 
geographical situation, the natural circumstances of the country, the 
openings afforded to its superfluous population by the extending 
dominion of the British Empire are to us powerful and convincing 
arguments in favour of the closest possible connection. No sufficient 
grounds have yet been brought forward for altering the constitution 
under which the country, in the face of many difficulties, has made 
such progress. And in the record of Grattan’s Parliament history 
presents a solemn warning which it would be folly to despise. ‘Then 
as now there was agitation ; then as now there was clamour for Home 
Rule. The sovereign re medy was applied, and after eighteen years, the 
shadow of National bi ankruptey, a decaying commerce, fifty- -four Coer- 
cion Acts and a rebellion proved the remedy worse than the disease. 

‘“‘In a more general point of view,” said Mr. Lecky, “ it must be 
admitted that a collision between two independent nations was by no 
means an unlikely event ; and it is impossible to doubt that in that 
vase the connection might be seriously endangered. ‘The peril 
from this source was real and grave; and it appears to me plain that 
for this, as for other reasons, the system of 1782 must eventually 
have been modified.” We Unionists have no desire to revive the 
peril here indicated by Mr. Lecky, and as we believe that it passes 
the wit of man to devise a scheme of separate legislative powers for 
Treland from which it would be eliminated, we prefer the arrange- 
ment which has protected us from it for the last ninety years. 

i Wituiam Exxuison Macartney. 
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PART ITI. 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT OF THE PAST. 


Tne claim of Ireland for legislative autonomy differs in one essential 
from the similar claims which have been successfully made by one 
after another of the English Colonies. In each colony the establish- 
ment of a Parliament was an innovation; in Ireland it would be a 
restoration. In Western Australia, for instance, a free constitution 
was given last session to a small and fortuitous concourse of human 
atoms who happen to have settled in the same half of a Continent. 
In Ireland, the Irish nation claim the restoration of a Parliament 
which existed for 500 years, and has only been suspended for 
90 years. ‘The Parliament which was bribed to destroy itself by 
Castlereagh was as old as the Parliament of England itself. Bishop 
Stubbs takes 1295 to be the date of the first complete Parliament of 
England. Ex-Lord Chancellor Bali* takes 1295 to be the date of 
the first regular Parliament of Ireland. From 1295 to 1800 aids 
were granted to the King in Ireland by the Lords and Commons of 
Ireland in Parliament assembled, and laws were made by their 
consent. 

It must be admitted that for a great part of the intervening period 
the power of Lords and Commons (and for that matter even of 
King), was limited. ‘The conquest of Ireland which was alleged by 
the old lawyers to have taken place in the reign of Henry Fitz- 
Empress was a mere legal fiction till the reign of Elizabeth. ‘The 
Irish Parliament was an Anglo-Norman institution, and, though 
many Irish chieftains sometimes attended, the only persons regularly 
summoned were the Lords spiritual and temporal, and the knights 
and burgesses of the counties and boroughs within the English Pale. 
It was such a Parliament which passed at Kilkenny the famous 
statute which proscribed the Irish dress and the Irish name. 
Indeed it may almost be said that the history of the Irish Parlia- 
ment before the seventeenth century is now mainly of antiquarian 
interest. The history of this English institution only becomes 
important when English arms, with their deeds of prowess and of 
shame, had extended over the whole land. 

In the earlier years of the reign of James I. all Ireland had 
become shireland. The counties were traced out with some regard 
to the old tribal boundaries, and to every county was given, not 
merely a sheriff and his accessories, but the right to return two 


* Trish Legislative Systems, p. 7. 
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knights to serve in Parliament. As time went on and land increased 
in value, the clansmen from Innishowen to Skibbereen became forty 
shilling freeholders. An attempt was made to give to the Irish 
people, Celt or new-comer, Catholic or Protestant, the forms at least 
of the same government which had worked so well across the 
Channel. It is impossible at this distance of time even to speculate 
with profit as to what might have been if the attempt had been 
made honestly and courageously. The Parliament which was 
established was limited in its power; it was deliberately designed so 
as not to represent the majority of the people ; it was systematically 
corrupted whenever it tended to re-echo Irish sentiment; and, if on 
any rare occasion it could not be corrupted, its statutes were over- 
ridden by the executive which managed this branch of the British 
Empire on account of the Imperial firm. And yet in spite of its 
many defects, no other English institution ever took such root in 
Irish soil. It must be my aim to describe shortly what it did and 
why it could not do more. 

The Parliament of all Ireland started badly. Chichester had carried 
the arms of King James into the remote recesses of “ rebellious ” 
Ulster. He had killed women and children. He had burnt the 
crops through a whole countryside with the deliberate intention of 
reducing the numbers of the people by starvation. He had driven 
the survivors to the poor mountain land and had planted Scotch and 
English settlers on the rich land of plain and valley. And at the 
same time the Attorney-General of the Northern Solomon was very 
industriously substituting English land laws for that barbarous 
system which would not admit the law of primogeniture and gave 
the tiller some rights over the soil he tilled. Yet the majority of the 
Irish remained unkilled and unconverted. If a Parliament had been 
called together which represented the people, that Parliament might 
not have addressed the Scotch Solomon in the style which he loved 
to hear. ‘There were in Ireland 82 counties and 380 boroughs 
returning two members each. ‘To make the Parliament of Ireland a 
more perfect imitation of the Parliament of England, King James 
constituted 40 rotten boroughs more. Rotten boroughs in England 
were the result of time and decay, but in Ireland it seemed good to 
the King’s wisdom to deliberately call to Parliament burgesses to 
represent great lords and landowners who would be the more easily 
controlled by Dublin Castle. 

Nevertheless 101 members of the Parliament of 1613 were 
Catholics and the Parliaments of Strafford in 1634 and 1640 
also included a large Catholic element. In 1641 the Catholics were 
in a majority. It was one of Strafford’s triumphs that he was able 
to call together and control a Parliament in Ireland while his 
master was afraid to meet the Lords and Commons of England 
Unfortunately it was also part of his policy by his cruelty and his 
duplicity to involve Ireland in the same ruin which overtook King 
Charles. The curse of Cromwell fell upon a conquered land, and 
instead of a Parliament in Ireland a handful of Cromwell’s soldiers 
and dependents purported to represent Ireland in the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth. Even after the Restoration the restored Irish 
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Parliament contained more Cromwellians than men of the old race or 
of the old religion. ‘The Acts of Settlement, which were the most 
important statutes passed during the reign of Charles II., confirmed 
to a large extent the Cromwellian titles. “The Irish Catholics, 
who, before 1641, had owned two-thirds of the good land of Ireland 
and all the waste, were now reduced to something less than one- 
third.” * The change in property may be said to have involved as a 
necessary consequence the change in representation. It was at least 
a matter of more importance. lor even the Protestant Parliament 
was so regarded by England that for twenty-six years during the 
reign of Charles II. it never met at all. 

But in the troubles of the latter years of the reign of James II. 
the Parliament played a certain part, and has given rise to many 
disputes among historians and politicians. Lord Macaulay, as 
John Mitchell said at a time when Mr. Froude had confined his 
misrepresentations to the history of his own country, “ of all modern 
historians, has uniformly exhibited the most inveterate malignity 
against the Irish nation.” Lord Macaulay’s great work treats of the 
reign of James II. with such power and picturesqueness that 
thousands of readers who have never read another historical work 
have imbibed unjust prejudices against the Irish race. Persons 
whom one would never have suspected of deriving their views from 
remote antiquity—Mr. Chamberlain, for instance—have gravely 
argued that no Parliament should be granted to the Irish people in 
1890 because an Irish Parliament is alleged by Lord Macaulay to 
have acted unjustly in 1689. 

Let me briefly state the plain facts. On the ground that James IT. 
had left the country the English Parliament declared that he had 
abdicated the throne and substituted his daughter and her husband. 
But James had clearly not abdicated the throne of Ireland. If the 
English legal fiction was of universal application, if every king who 
is not to be found in his realm has abdicated the throne of that 
realm, then assuredly James was the only King of Ireland since 

Richard II. who had not abdicated the throne of Ireland. James 
was actually in Ireland. No English King had been in Ireland for 
nearly 800 years. No English King came to Ireland after James 
and William left until the “first gentleman of Europe” came to 
show us how to drink. 

James, being there, was treated as King, however little on his own 
merits he may have deserved such treatment. When he called « 
Parliament together, the Parliament did not depose him on the 
ground that he was not there, but set about its business and did it 
quickly. Lords and Commons assembled on 7th May and sat 
only till the 20th July, 1689. The country was involved in a 
religious Civil war, which is of all wars the fiercest and most 
demoralizing. It was soon to be made the cockpit of Europe. 
French troops had already come to help King James. Aid from 
almost every European land was on its way to King William. Yet 
the Irish Parliament was regularly elected. It included fifteen 


* Froude, English in Ireland, I., 170. 
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Protestants and even some Bishops of the Protestant Establishment. 
No harm or violence seems to have been done to the small 
Protestant minority, though some of them expressed their views 
without reserve or even politeness. The first Act of this Catholic 
Parliament was one for the establishment of complete liberty of 
religious belief. Tithes paid by Catholics were made payable to the 
Priest; tithes paid by Protestants to their own clergyman. No 
such free and fair religious settlement had been established, or was 
for the next century established, in any other European country. 

At the same time two other Acts were passed which have been the 
subject of much animadversion. A Bill had already passed the 
English House of Commons for an almost general attainder of the 
adherents of James. What may be called a vice versd Bill was 
passed by the Irish Parliament for the attainder of many adherents 
of William. Such legislation was in either case one of the disagree- 
able incidents of Civil War. 

By another Act the Irish Parliament repealed the Acts of Settle- 
ment of the previous reign and restored the heirs of the old 
proprietors to the lands from which they had been excluded rather 
more than twenty years before. The majority of the Parliament 
consisted of members of Anglo-Irish families * who on account of 
their religion had been refused that restoration of their land which in 
England had been universally extended to all who had suffered in 
the service of Charles. They were inflamed by the memory of 
wrong. ‘They had never acquiesced in the Settlement. The King 
had tried to re-open it in 1671. The Privy Council were in favour 
of re-opening it in 1686. And if now the Settlement was entirely 
set aside, full provision was made for the compensation of any 
innocent purchaser for value of confiscated land. 

Needless to say, the Act of Attainder, like the Act for the Liberty 
of Religion, was rendered nugatory by the victory of William. A 
new era began. ‘The Catholic Irish were to be treated as the 
Indians were in North America. Ireland was to be ruled as a 
‘olony, under the executive control of the Crown, under the 
‘commercial control of the English Parliament, under the control in 
legislative matters of the Parliament of the Protestant minority. 
The solemn treaty pledge of Limerick was violated. The “ glorious 
principles of civil and religious liberty” became in Ireland so 
ludicrously disguised that none but a Whig could have recognized 
them. But the love of their own forms which has always 
‘characterized Englishmen prevented the destruction of the system 
of government by King, Lords and Commons, which was threatened 
in 1692. ‘The Parliament of the English colony remained to become 
in spirit, if not in actual fact, the Parliament of the Irish Nation. 
The transformation constitutes the main interest in the history of 
Ireland during the eighteenth century. 

This Parliament was indeed in many ways the most preposterous 
representative body ever constituted. No Catholic could sit in it 
after 1692. No Catholic could vote at the election of a member 


* Ball, p. 272. 
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between 1714 and 1793. Yet the Catholics formed four-fifths of 
the population. The Presbyterians, who formed about half of the 
remaining fifth, were almost without political power. 64 county 
members and about 20 borough members might be said to be freely 
elected by the Protestant voters. The other 216 members of the 
Irish House of Commons were returned by nomination boroughs. 
The fate of Ireland depended on the patriotism of the nominators 
and the nominators were mostly the sons or grandsons of adventurers 
who had come to Ireland to make their fortunes, and had found 
Ireland a free field for the rapid growth of an old aristocracy. It 
was one of their boasts during the early part of the century that 
only one or two members of the Irish Parliament were engaged in 
trade. Parliament was a Protestant Landlords’ Convention. 

But even these Protestant landlords were not trusted by England. 
In the various English colonies along the Atlantic there was a 
charter granted by the King, or a constitution framed by the original 
grantees, which regulated and limited the power of the colonial 
legislature, and which was the type of the State constitution of 
to-day. ‘The Parliament of Ireland in hke manner was limited by a 
fundamental law. By Poynings’ Law (10 Hen. VIL. cap. 4), as 
amended by 3 & 4 Phil. & M., cap. 4, no Act could be passed by the 
Irish Parliament unless it had first obtained the assent of the Privy 
Council in England and the Privy Council in Ireland. In practice 
Heads of Bills were proposed and passed in the Irish Parliament. 
These Heads, if accepted, were transmitted to England, with or 
without amendment, by the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council in 
Ireland. ‘They were then, if accepted, returned with or without 
amendment to Ireland, and the Irish Parliament was allowed to 
accept or reject the Bill as so amended. No amendment could 
legally be made by either IHlouse, and the defeat of a clause in 
committee meant the loss of the Bill. 

Legislation was naturally s!ow, and English Ministers used their 
power to oppose any measures similar to those which had been passed 
in England to secure the liberty of the subject against the violence of 
the executive. There was no Habeas Corpus Act. It “was held 
irreconcilable with the idea of a dependency,” and the Irish Council 
was ordered in 1774 “to transmit the Bill no more.” Judges held 
office durante bene placito and were, therefore, as much under the 
power of the Castle as the resident magistrates to-day. Parliament 
met only once in two years, and until 1768, when an Octennial Bill 
was passed, the same Parliament sat through a whole reign. Place- 
men and pensioners were in no way until 1793, and after that to a 
very insufficient extent, incapacitated from sitting in Parliament. 
Until 1793 a member who accepted office did not thereby vacate his 
seat. The larger part of the revenue was voted to the King for life 
and was not subject to appropriation. The executive could, in fact, 
imprison subjects without trial, dismiss judges without cause, and 
corrupt members without limit. And when we add that under the 
brutal and degrading system known as the Penal Laws, the vast 
majority of Irishmen were proscribed, and all power was given to 
their persecutors, it becomes one of the most marvellous of recorded 
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conversions that those persecutors should have become Irishmen 
and should have made the Parliament the guardian of the liberties 
of Ireland. 

The conversion was the work of those who in Arthur Young’s 
words “seek to govern great nations on the maxims of the counter.” 
Iingland no sooner saw Ireland progressing than she hated her as a 
rival. Ireland was a plantation for corn and cattle. ‘lhe mother 
land alone must attain the dignity of manufacturing. Colonists in 
America were ordered to cease making hats. Colonists in Ireland 
were ordered to cease the manufacture of woollen goods. It never 
seems to have occurred to anyone that the majority of the Irish were 
not colonists and did not own England as their motherland. Selfish- 
ness can always find some principle to defend it, and the principle 
of Irish subjection was very dear to every English manufacturer who 
suffered from Irish competition. Already the Navigation Acts had 
so effectually prevented trade between Ireland and the Colonies that 
if a ship bearing American goods bound for Londonderry were 
shipwrecked in Lough Foyle it was unlawful for the Irish owners to 
possess themselves of their own goods on their own shore. Now, 
to quote the words of Mr. Froude, certainly not a man prejudiced 
against his own country, “ Ireland was invited to apply the knife to 
her own throat. ‘lwo letters from William to the Lords Justices 
survive in Dublin Castle... . recommending to the attention of 
the legislature there the worst and most fatal of all the mistaken 
legislative experiments, to which a dependent country was ever 
subjected by the folly of its superiors.” * In fear of abolition, the 
Irish Parliament was forced to join with the English in suppressing 
the one industry which had thriven sufficiently to arouse English 
jealousy. The “English in Ireland” were rudely reminded that 
they were no longer English except in their own vain imaginings. 
When, in 1719, the English Parliament declared its power to make 
laws to bind Ireland, Swift fiercely replied, in the words of another 
ecclesiastic, that “ Ireland will never be happy till a law be made for 
burning everything that came from England except their people and 
their coals.” For the first time since the Revolution Catholic and 
Protestant joined in protest against a system of selfish oppression 
which starved and ruined Catholic and Protestant alike. 

The agitation, however, against English injustice during the early 
years of the eighteenth century was not centred in Parliament: it 
was centred in the Dean of St. Patrick’s. It was only when a 
new generation arose, Irish-born all and cradled in injustice, children 
of the age when Swift thought children would be happier if they 
were eaten, that the new spirit animated any large party in the Irish 
Parliament. Henry Flood entered Parliament in his 27th year 
in 1759. Henry Grattan, by 14 years his junior, did not take 
his seat until 1775. ‘To these two men, and to the latter more 
especially, belongs the credit of the national revival. 

During the early years of the century the English government had 
farmed out Ireland on a long lease. Middlemen were fashionable in 


* Froude, English in Ireland, I., 297. 
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Treland. The absentee landlord found that they saved him a vast 
deal of trouble, and the English government followed the example of 
the other absentees. The Boyles and Ponsonbys were known as 
“the undertakers.” They undertook the business of Irish govern- 
ment, transmitted pensions on the Irish establishment with due 
regularity to the King’s mistresses, and managed Parliament with 
knowledge and adroitness. ‘They received in return unbounded 
opportunities for rewarding their friends at the public expense. ‘The 
ascendancy class in Ireland acquired that fondness for place, that 
unblushing persistency in the hunt for appointments, which is to the 
present moment one of their peculiar characteristics. ‘This here- 
ditary place hunting, indeed, is said to account for the infrequency 
of Mr. Balfour’s visits to the Chief Secretary's Lodge, where he 
would be subjected to inconvenient importunity. 

At great expense Lord ‘Townshend, who was Lord Lieutenant from 
1767 to 1772, overthrew the undertakers. At a cost of £500,000 in 
bribes to emergency men, the middlemen were evicted, and the 
fnglish prepared to work the farm themselves. ‘The chief effect of 
the change was to make the Lord Lieutenant’s position less dignified 
and more troublesome. Bribery could no longer be done by deputy, 
and bribery was the only possible means of government so long as 
the object of government was to restrain all the natural impulses 
and oppose all the real interests of the Irish people. So far and so 
bitterly was this spirit carried, that when in 1771 the Irish Parlia- 
ment passed a measure of temperance reform, it was vetoed because 
it would cause a loss to the excise.* 

But a time came when votes were not purchasable because armed 
men stood ready to punish the traitor who sold his country for 
foreign gold. ‘The enthusiasm of the American War spread to 
Treland. Irishmen who had been driven by unjust law from their 
own land were among the most earnest founders of the new 
Republic. Yet, with an unquestioning obedience to Imperial 
demands, the best troops of the Irish establishment were sent to 
America. Meanwhile, Ireland remained undefended. ‘The Protestant 
yeomanry rose as volunteers. ‘Their landlords led them. Catholics 
joined the ranks. ‘The nation was in arms, and the claim for com- 
mercial freedom and the repeal of the various Acts which limited the 
power of the Irish Parliament became irresistible. 

The Irish Parliament from 1782 to 1800 is generally known as 
Grattan’s Parliament, and indeed the great victory which was won 
in 1782 by Grattan’s eloquence and the arms of the volunteers 
marks the beginning of a new epoch. The most harassing of the 
old commercial restrictions were swept away, and a great increase 
of Irish wealth was the immediate result. Poynings’ Law was 
repealed. ‘The Irish Parliament became outwardly as free to legislate 
for Ireland as the English Parliament was for England, though it 


* Froude, English in Ireland, \1., 114. Mr. Froude says, “It might have been 
expected by the least sanguine of Ireland’s real friends, that when the Parliament had 
at last settled to real work, England would have given it some encouragement. .... 
We tind, with a feeling approaching indignation, that she at once dismissed the 
wretched country out of her mind, and relapsed into selfish indifference.” 
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was well understood that in Ireland the royal veto was not obsolete. 
The only limit to the enacting power of the Irish Parliament in 
Irish affairs was the Act which settled the throne of Ireland on the 
King for the time being of England. In all other matters the 
English Parliament admitted, by the Act repealing the Act of 6 
Geo. I. in 1782 and by the Renunciation Act of 1783, that Ireland 
was to be ruled by her own Parliament. 

This new constitution lasted for eighteen years. It had some 
notable good effects: “I am bold to say,” said Lord Clare, the most 
bitter supporter of the Union, speaking of the twenty years before 
1798, “there is not a nation on the habitable globe which has 
advanced in cultivation and commerce, in agriculture and in manu- 
factures, with the same rapidity in the same period.” The Irish 
Parliament adopted the old protective system. Native industries 
were encouraged by bounties and slight protective duties were 
imposed on foreign imports. It could hardly have been expected 
that any other course would have been taken. The system of 
free trade had not yet been adopted by the one country which has 
recognized its benefits since. And it may fairly be argued that 
Ireland came within the exception admitted by Mill and other orthodox 
economists. Ireland was in effect a new country. She had great 
natural resources which an oppressive law had not hitherto allowed 
her to develope. She was placed beside the greatest manufacturing 
country in the world, and open competition would probably have pre- 
vented her industries from ever attaining virility. At any rate the 
policy was undoubtedly for the time successful in diffusing among 
the people an amount of happiness which was unprecedented and 
unrepeated. The linen trade increased by fifty per cent. in the six 
years following 1782. 

At the same time the Irish Parliament liberally aided all useful 
public works. It was the age of canals, and Ireland acquired a sin- 
gularly complete system of inland navigation. Dublin became a 
magnificent capital. Manufacturing industries grew up on every 
side. It was the true golden age of Ireland. 

Nor were Ireland’s imperial duties neglected. The navy, though 
largely manned by Irishmen, was indeed paid for entirely by England. 
But of the troops actually maintained on the peace establishment 
within the United Kingdom nearly, if not quite, half were paid, 
armed and equipped by Ireland. In case of war the Irish Parlia- 
ment, though it had no control over foreign policy, invariably voted 
liberal supplies. 

All this was done with what seemed extraordinary economy. 
Before 1782 the Irish revenues had indeed been loosely administered 
by the Englishmen who controlled them. But after 1782, so long as 
peace continued, the debt declined. At the end of the peace 
it was only £2,344,314.* Soon after the change of constitution 
Irish 4 per cent. stock stood at 88 ; in 1788 the government was able 
to convert the whole of the debt into 3} per cents. In 1790 Sir 
John Parnell, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and an ancestor of 


* Lecky, England inthe Ki ;hteenth Cextury, VI., 434. 
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the present leader of the Irish people, was able to truly boast that 
“it would be difficult in the history of the world to show a nation 
rising faster in prosperity.” 

Nor was constitutional reform entirely neglected. The most 
galling of the restrictions upon the Catholics were removed in 1792 
and 1793. In the latter year they were given votes for the election 
of Members of Parliament. And it can hardly be doubted that but 
for the bigotry of King George, and the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
complete emancipation would have been granted to the Catholics in 
1795. 

Yet in spite of this record of good work well done, there was still 
a great deal in the government of Ireland which was not creditable 
to either country. O’Connell, when he asked for the restoration of 
Grattan’s system in its simple entirety, spoke of the connecting bond 
which would bind Ireland to England as “the golden link of the 
Crown.” ‘The phrase was a singularly aptone. ‘There was indeed a 
golden link which bound many a member of the Irish Parliament to 
England. He lived on tine largess of his Monarch or of the Minis- 
ters who managed his Monarch’s privy purse. 

This system of corruption was not, of course, necessitated by any 
inherent “separation” in the Irish Parliament. Itis well known from 
the Report of the Special Commission that Irish landlords are gene- 
rally regarded as the English garrison in Ireland, and Irish landlords 
constituted the Irish Parliament. England spent money in bribery 
solely because she could not make up her mind to accept the neces- 
sary corollary of Grattan’s Parliament, an executive responsible to 
the Irish Parliament and in sympathy with the views on questions of 
Irish policy which were held by the majority of members for the time 
being in the Irish House of Commons. ‘To take another illustration 
from colonial constitutions, Ireland never got responsible govern- 
ment. ‘There is an intermediate stage in colonial history, when a 
representative local assembly has been established for consultative 
purposes, containing a large nominated element, but when nevertheless 
the executive is appointed by the Colonial Office without regard to 
colonial opinion. ‘This stage is always regarded as transitional ; it 
generally leads to friction; and it is usually soon superseded by 
“responsible government,’ that is to say government by the English 
governor, as a constitutional sovereign, with the advice of Ministers 
responsible to the Colonial Parliament. Ireland never got beyond 
the transitional stage. ‘The Lord Lieutenant brought with him his 
Chief Secretary who “led the House of Commons, introduced for 
the most part government business, and filled in Ireland a position 
at least as important as that of a Prime Minister in England. But 
the Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary. ... were Knglishmen, 
strangers to Ireland, appointed and instructed by English Ministers, 
and changed with each succeeding Administration. The Irish 
Government was thus completely subordinated to the play of party 
government in England.’ * ‘There were indeed a large number of 


* Lecky, VI. 315, 
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Trish Ministers, including the Lord Chancellor, the Secretary of 
State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Attorney-Gencral. 
But the persons holding those posts had no cohesion of friendship 
or opinion. They frequently differed among themseives or from 
Parliament without feeling called upon to resign, and excused their 
support of measures to which they were known to be opposed by 
saying it was their duty to support “the King’s Government.” 
They had in most cases the consciences of permanent officials, 
without being protected by that decent rule which prevents officials 
from expressing their opinions. Grattan remained a private member 
even when his views were accepted by the majority of the House of 
Commons. Lord Clare remained in office even when measures of 
critical importance were passed to which he was violently and 
openly opposed. 

If the Irish Parliament had been a really representative body it 
could doubtless, by stopping supplies, have obtained the appointment 
of a Ministry having the confidence of the House. But unfor- 
tunately the revolution of 1782 made no change in the constitution 
of the Parliament. The same rotten boroughs returned pensioners 
to the House of Commons. The trade, industry, and numbers of 
even the Protestant body were unrepresented. 100 members at least 
were constantly in government pay or service, and a powerful opposi- 
tion could scarcely be organized. Attempts were made at Par- 
liamentary Reform both within Parliament and without. Grattan 
and his friends brought forward some moderate measures only to be 
hopelessly defeated. At the same time Wolfe Tone was organizing 
the people, and more especially the Presbyterians of Ulster, in that 
magnificent Society of United Irishmen which strove to gain an 
equal representation of all the people in Parliament. But Whigs 
aud Radicals were alike powerless against the bribes and the intrigues 
of English ministers. 

It was this mistaken policy of resistance to just demands which 
led to the rising in 1798, the first act in the tragedy of the fall of 
the Irish Parliament. It is not within the purpose of this paper 
to describe the process by which the Union was brought about. 
The tale has been often told, and retold recently by the great 
statesman who has determined to undo the bad work of 1800. It 
would be useless to repeat the sickening story of corruption: how 
members were bribed by money, by places and by titles, how solemn 
pledges made to the Catholics were deliberately broken. 

Knough to say that the Irish Parliament, whatever its shortcomings, 
had alone of our imported institutions come to be regarded by the 
Irish people as their own. Its narrowness was forgotten and its 
patriotism remembered. The people had come to look upon its 
debates as the voice of a nation. Grattan was equally beloved by 
Celt and Saxon, and the name of Grattan gives sanctity to the 
Parliament. Other statesmen may have shown a more evenly 
balanced wisdom, but no man has ever been gifted in a higher degree 
with the qualities which unite and arouse a generous and spirited 
race. If in the gloomy evening of his life he saw the destruction of 
the constitution he loved so well bringing in its train the evils which 
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he had prophesied so clearly, he may have enjoyed one consolation. 
He had made the Irish people—even the Catholics who had 
never enjoyed participation in it—look back with longing regret at 
Grattan’s Parliament. English Unionists affect to wonder why we 
look, as an object of national ambition, at a mere Parliament of 
peace, with no control over foreign policy, with no power to involve 
ourselves in the luxury of an Anglo-Irish war. We reply that we 
had such a Parliament before in the days of Henry Grattan, that it 
made the lot of our people happier than it has ever been before or 
since, that it would have satisfied every legitimate national aspiration 
if English ministers had not prevented its reform. When in the 
coming time a democratic Irish Parliament representing all classes 
and all creeds, such as Wolfe ‘Tone dreamt of, with a responsible 
executive, such as experience has taught us to be needful, takes up 
the work of the Parliament of the past, the intervening years of 
national degradation will fade away from the memory of the race. 


EK. F. V. Kyox. 









































PART IV. 


IRISH REPRESENTATION IN THE IMPERIAL 
PARLIAMENT. 


I. OCONNELL AND CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


Wuen in the Parliament of 1880 to 1885, the small party under 
the leadership of Mr. Parnell claimed that they represented the feel- 
ing of Ireland, the retort was constantly made that they had no right 
to speak for the majority of the Irish people. The ground for this 
retort was the undoubted fact that, while the representation of Ire- 
land numbered one hundred and three, Mr. Parnell’s party did not 
number more than thirty-five to forty members. When the General 
Election of 1885 came, the constituencies of Ireland made the 
favourite retort to Mr. Parnell and his friends an absurdity ; for, as 
we all know, the result was to show that the claim of Mr. Parnell 
was well founded, and that he had at his back four-fifths of the 
nation. But the fact remains that it was not till eighty-five years 
after the Act of Union, that a solid and united as well as a numerical 
majority of the representatives of Ireland, stood in favour of the 
cause of self-government. What I desire to point out as concisely 
as possible is that, in spite of this fact, the people of Ireland were 
always opposed to the Act of Union; and that there were always 
abundant evidences of this antagonism. I do not undertake to 
prove that there was always a majority of the Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives against the Union, for that is not the case. What I have 
to show is that the Parliamentary representation did not honestly 
represent ; and that there are abundant evidences and public mani- 
festations to demonstrate what the feeling of the majority of the 
people was, whatever the Parliamentary representation might show. 

And first, it is now scarcely necessary to labour the question that 
at the time when the Act of Union was passed, the majority of the 
people of Ireland were decisively and vehemently against the 
measure. Mr. Gladstone has written several exhaustive articles on 
this part of the Irish question ; and I do not suppose that anybody 
now has any serious doubts upon it. The curious thing is that the 
carrying of the Act of Union by gross corruption was not denied in 
the days when the Union was under discussion. Over and over 
again the charge was made in both the English and the Irish House 
of Commons ; and there are no records—at least to my knowledge— 
of any serious contradiction of the charges. It remained for the 
Unionist advocates of the present day to deny the undeniable. Let 
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us sum up briefly the means by which the Act of Union was carried, 
and the facts which are well attested, to show what the feeling of the 
people was. 

The Rebellion of 1798 was one of the moves by which the Act 
of Union was brought about. Confessions from Unionist writers 
themselves—Lecky chief among the number—can be quoted in pas- 
sage after passage to show that Pitt and Castlereagh were the chief 
authors of the Rebellion; and that its main purpose was to bring 
about the Union. When the Rebellion came to an end, there fol- 
lowed a period of Martial Law, during which the population were 
subjected to the most cruel oppression. Men were shot and hanged 
without mercy, and sometimes without trial; torture was inflicted in 
many forms; there was, in short, a reign of terror by the soldiery 
and the so-called Loyalists that sickened even the Marquis of Corn- 
wallis. It was while the country was in this state that the project of 
the Union was first broached. Sheridan in the English House of 
Commons, and many of the speakers of the Patriot Party in the Irish 
Legislature, laid considerable stress on this fact, as having a most 
important bearing upon the project. The people were divided and 
cowed. Accustomed to see every man who was an enemy to the 
Government, or supposed to be, subjected to loss of life or property, 
the Roman Catholics were not “encouraged to make any demon- 
stration antagonistic to any purpose of the existing authorities. 
On the other hand, No Popery zeal had been terribly stimulated by 
the license given to the irregular military forces during the Rebellion, 
and the mutual wrongdoing of the two Irish religions had further 
accentuated religious feeling. Thus while the Catholics opposed to 
the Union were cowed, the Protestants—the majority of whom de- 
tested the Act of Union quite as much as the Catholics—were too 
estranged from their fellow countrymen for the moment, to enter 
into a cordial alliance with them against a project that threatened 
destruction of the common country. ‘The Government, too, were 
not slow to stimulate the apprehensions of the Catholics, for every 
man who dared to oppose the Union, was struck down, and popular 
manifestations against it were prevented by military force. ‘Thus, 
when petitions against the Union were suggested in a circular by the 
Marquis of Downshire, he was removed from the leutenancy of his 
county, from the command of the Royal Downshire Regiment, and 
finally his name was erased from the list of the Privy Councillors. 
As an example of the putting down by force of meetings, the case of 
King’s County may be mentioned. Here, when the gentry announced 
a meeting, the commander of the soldiery declared that he would not 
permit it to be held; and while the meeting was actually occurring, 
the officer approached with cannons and his regiment. ‘The same 
thing was threatened elsewhere ; and as a writer of the period put it, 
the people were kept from demonstrating ‘‘ by the simple dread of 
grape-shot.” When, in addition, it is remembered that Courts Martial 
were still sitting throughout the country, and administering justice 
in the rough and ready methods of such tribunals, that habeas corpus 
was suspended, and that the people generally were still under all the 
horrors and terrors of a fierce, unbridled, and demoralised vengeance 
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after an unsuccessful rebellion, it will be seen what obstacles stood 
in the way of any expression of public opinion. 

Yet in spite of these and numerous similar obstacles, there is abun- 
dant evidence of what the real feeling of the country was. In Dublin, 
the Bar held a meeting to discuss the Union ; and in spite of the enor- 
mous increase of legal offices for the occasion, and of the enormous 
bribes of all kinds that were plainly promised to all who would 
abandon the cause of the Parliament, the resolution against the 
Union was carried by 166 votes to 82. It is significant of the tactics 
of the Unionist party that every single one of this minority of 32 
received a reward. The feeling of the other sections of Dublin 
society was equally unanimous against the Union. It was con- 
demned by the Lord Mayor and his High Sheriffs ; by a meeting of 
the merchants and bankers; by the fellows and scholars of ‘Trinity 
College. Finally, when petitions were counted, it was found that 
700,000 people had petitioned against the Union, while the full 
muster of those who had petitioned in its favour was 3,000—including 
a number of gaol-birds, who were actually implored to petition in 
favour of the Union, and whose signatures appeared as the free 
expression of the opinions of honest citizens. 

‘There was, it is quite true, some wavering among the dignitaries 
and aristocratic leaders of the Catholics, induced by the half-promises 
of Pitt that Catholic Emancipation would follow the Legislative 
Union. But it is equally true that the rank and file of the Catholics 
refused to sell the rights and liberties of their country for the mess 
of pottage ; and Daniel O’Connell began his career as a Tribune by 
making his first speech against the Union at a meeting of the 
citizens of Dublin. He undoubtedly spoke the feelings of the 
majority of Catholics in these words: “ Sir,” he said, “it is my 
sentiment, and I am satisfied it is the sentiment not only of every 
gentleman who now hears me, but of the Catholic people of Lreland, 
that if our opposition to this injurious, insulting, and hated measure 
of the Union were to draw upon us the revival of the Penal Laws, we 
would boldly meet a proscription and oppression which would be the 
testimonies of our virtue, and sooner throw ourselves once more on 
the mercy of our Protestant brethren than give our assent to the 
political murder of our country, Yes, I know-—-I do know—that 
although exclusive advantages may be ambiguously held forth to the 
Irish Catholic, to seduce him from the sacred duty which he owes 
his country, I know that the Catholics of lieland still remember that 
they have a country, and that they will never accept of any advan- 
tages as a sect which would debase and destroy them as a people.”’ 

So far for the opinion of the people outside; but few words are 
required to show that the Union was carried in the Legislature itselt 
in spite of the protest and opposition of every, or nearly every 
honest and independent man in that assembly. First Lord Castle- 
reagh removed from office every man who was suspected of being in 
favour of the existence of the native Parliament. Sir John Parnell— 
a relative of the present Irish leader—was removed from the position 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, which he had held for seventeen years; 
and Mr. Fitzgerald was removed from the position of Prime Sergeant. 
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To their places were appointed men who were notorious dependents 
of the Government. It is known, too, that the Irish House of 
Commons consisted largely of the nominees of peers to pocket 
boroughs. Bribes were offered not merely in private, but corrupt 
bargains were made in face of the House of Commons. Thus, 
Mr. ‘Trench, who had spoken against the Union, after a whispered 
conversation with Mr. Cooke—the Under-Secretary of the period, 
who did the dirty work for Lord Castlereagh—in face of the whole 
House, stood up and declared that he had spoken hastily, and re- 
ranted his former opinions within a few moments. He had, in the 
meantime, been promised the peerage which he had up to this vainly 
demanded. 162 voted for the Union in the most important division. 
Of these, according to Earl Grey in the House of Lords, 116 were 
place-men. Finally, before the critical divisions came, Lord Castle- 
reagh announced (1) that every peer who lost a pocket borough as a 
result of the Union, should be compensated at the rate of £15,000 
aseat. ‘Iwo peers, namely, Lord Shannon and the Marquis of Ely, 
actually got £45,000 under this bargain. (2) That the purchasers 
of seats should be compensated ; and (3) that all members of Par- 
liament, who were in any way losers by the Legislative Union, should 
be compensated. A million and a half of money was devoted to 
these purposes. An additional million of money, it is believed, was 
bestowed from the Secret Service Fund. Altogether the Union 
led to the creation of forty new peerages; to the bestowal of ten 
bishoprics, one chief justiceship, six puisne judgeships; to say 
nothing of the regiments and the ships which were given to the 
friends and relatives of the men who sold the liberties of their country. 
‘These facts sufficiently prove what was the real feeling of the Irish 
people and of the Legislature with regard to the destruction of the 
Parliament. 

Coming next to the period that elapsed between the Union and the 
leadership of O’Connell, there was little opportunity in that time for 
the constitutional expression of the feelings of the nation with regard 
to the Union; but there are abundant means of knowing what the 
people thought. ‘Three years after the Union came the rebellion, 
headed by Robert Emmet. In 1806 there were petitions from Dublin 
for the repeal of the Union. Even at so early a period the Inish 
capital had begun to feel the effect of the removal of the Legislature, 
and the subject was discussed in the Imperial Parliament, I’ox taking 
the opportunity of reiterating his opinion that the Union was one of 
the most disgraceful transactions in which the Government of any 
country had been involved. In 1810, Mr. Hutton, a member of the then 
exclusively Protestant Corporation of Dublin, proposed a motion there 
in favour of repeal ; and in the same year a meeting was held of both 
Protestant and Catholic citizens in the Royal Exchange, making the 
same demand. At this meeting, Daniel O'Connell was present and 
spoke. Even stronger demonstration is given of what the real feel- 
ings of the Irish people were by the Acts of the Imperial Legislature. 
At no period even since the Union were Coercion Acts so frequent 
as in the period immediately succeeding to the Union. Between 
1800 and 1805 Habeas Corpus was suspended six times and eight 
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Coercion Acts were passed; and to complete this part of the evi- 
dence, between 1805 and 1844 Habeas Corpus was suspended thir- 
teen times, once for five years, and no less than twenty-four Acts 
were passed under a variety of designations, such as “ the Insurrec- 
tion Act,” “the Suppression of Disturbance Act,” “the Unlawful 
Oaths Act,” which afford undeniable proof that the nation was dis- 
contented with its Government.* 

For some years the demand for the restoration of Legislative 
Independence was merged in the demand for Catholic Emancipation. 
But it would probably be but a slight exaggeration to say that every 
man in Ireland who was in favour of Catholic Emancipation, was 
also in favour of repeal of the Union, the only exceptions being the 
members of the aristocracy, who were among the leaders of the 
demand for Catholic equality. It would be beside the purpose of 
this paper to describe the fight for Catholic Emancipation. Suffice 
it to say that the movement was after a time led by Daniel O’Con- 
nell, and that he was able to show after a few years that he had 
behind him a nation so unanimous, so fierce, so strong in the 
demand, that English ministers, who were most hostile to Roman 
Catholic rights, were compelled to grant them rather than face the 
contingency of civil war. ‘That the friends of Catholic Emancipation 
were also the friends of repeal of the Union, is sufficiently shown by 
O’Connell’s attitude and proceedings immediately after 1829. He 
almost immediately started a movement in favour of repeal of the 
Union, and again he had behind him practically the whole Irish 
nation. But it was not easy to have the question discussed in the 
House of Commons. Henry Grattan never changed or even modified 
his opinions with regard to the evil effects of the Act of Union ; but 
when he was pressed to bring forward the question of Repeal in 
Parliament. he declined to take such a step as inopportune, and 
advised his friends to bide their time. O’Connell adopted the same 
tactics, and thus, though notoriously he advocated Repeal consis- 
tently, it was not till 1834 that he proposed any motion upon it in 
the House of Commons. But if one read his speech in making this 


* 1800. Habeas Corpus suspended ; Coercion Act. 1801. Habeas Corpus suspended ; 
two Coercion Acts. 1802. Habeas Corpus suspended ; two Coercion Acts. 1803. 
Habeas Corpus suspended; two Acts. 1804. Habeas Corpns suspended, 1805. 
Habeas Corpus suspended ; one Coercion Act. 1807. February 1, Coercion Act. 1807. 
Habeas Corpus suspended ; August 2, Coercion Act. 1808. Habeas Corpus suspended. 
1809. Habeas Corpus suspended. 1814. Habeas Corpus suspended; one Coercion Act. 
1815. Habeas Corpus suspended ; Insurrection Act continued. 1816. Habeas Corpus 
suspended ; first Eviction Act; Insurrection Act continued, 1817. Habeas Corpus 
suspended ; one Coercion Act ; second Eviction Act. 1818. Second Eviction Act. 
1820. Third Eviction Act ; same year, fourth Eviction Act. 1822. Habeas Corpus 
suspended ; two Coercion Acts. 1823 to 1828. Habeas Corpus suspended, and one 
Coercion Act in 1823. 1829. Habeas Corpus suspended. 1830. Habeas Corpus sus- 
pended ; Importation of Arms Act. 1831. Whiteboy Act; Stanley’s Arms Act; fifth 
Eviction Act. 1832. Importation of Arms and Gunpowder Act. 1833. Habeas Corpus 
suspended ; Suppression of Disturbance Act; Change of Venue Act. 1834, Habeas 
Corpus suspended ; Suppression of Disturbance Amendment and Continuance Act ; 
Importation of Arms and Gunpowder Act. 1835. Public Peace Act. 1836. Another 
Arms Act; sixth Eviction Act. 1838, Another Arms Act. 1839. Unlawful Oaths Act. 
1840. Another Arms Act. 1841. Outrages Act; another Arms Act, 1843, Another 
Arms Act; Act consolidating all previous Coercion Acts. 1844. Unlawful Oaths 
Act. 
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motion, it will be seen that his opinions on the subject remained 
what they were when trembling, as he himself said afterwards, at the 
sound of his own voice, he opposed the destruction of the Legislature 
in 1800. The Repeal motion of 1884 was discussed for four days, 
and in the end was defeated by 525 to 40. ‘This,was a great defeat 
from the point of view of the British House of Commons; but 
forty was by no means a disreputable number—indeed, it was a 
very large number, considering the circumstances of Ireland at 
this period, and especially the circumstances of the Irish con- 
stituencies. This is the place to notice, just in passing, that 
O’Connell was very much embarrassed by one of the conces- 
sions which had been wrung from him as part of the price for 
Catholic Emancipation. In the olden days the Irish landlord was 
master of the votes of his tenantry, and had, therefore, no disinclina- 
tion to the increase of the tenants’ voting power, especially when 
subdivision brought an increase of rent. Thus there had grown up 
in Ireland a body known as the forty-shilling freeholders, peasants 
who, by the possession of forty shillings worth of freehold, were 
entitled to the vote, and formed a large and important element in the 
electorate. O’Connell tacitly assented to the abolition of this form 
of franchise in conjunction with Catholic Emancipation, and in this 
way, struck a deadly blow at the progress of Ireland from servitude 
to emancipation. 

Further, in considering the amount of Parliamentary strength 
O’Connell was able to muster in the House of Commons, either in the 
division of 1834 or in subsequent divisions, it must be remembered 
that there were three great obstacles to genuine popular representation 
in his day which do not exist in ours. In the first place, there was 
the property qualification for Members of Parliament, which, though 
occasionally got over, was still very real. Secondly, there was the 
huge expense of Parliamentary elections. ‘These two things com- 
pelled O’Connell to seek his followers in the ranks of the landlords ; 
and naturally the landlords who went with him, driven for their 
opinions from their own class, were often not the most, but the least, 
reputable members of their order. ‘Thirdly, vote by ballot did not 
exist in those days, and open voting meant much at a time before the 
successive Land Acts, which we owe to the genius and the courage 
of Mr. Gladstone, had come to the relief of the Irish tenant. Indeed, 
the Imperial Legislature had taken pains to make open voting a 
weapon in the hands of the landlord, for it had signalised almost every 
year since the destruction of the Irish Legislature by the issue of 
some new law which made the tenant more dependent for bread, 
home, and even life, on the will and caprice of the landlord. ‘Thus, 
in the thirty-six years immediately following the Union, no less than 
six Acts had been passed, the object of every one of which was to 
make eviction easier. There was an Eviction-made-easy Act in 
1816, another in 1817, a third in 1818, a fourth in 1820, a fifth in 
the same year, a sixth in 1831, and a seventh in 1836. Ali the 
Coercion Acts, of which a list has already been given, were also 
intended to keep down an agrarian as well as a national movement. 
These circumstances will account for the otherwise somewhat inex- 
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plicable fact that O’Connell was never able to muster a majority of 
the Irish representation on his side. But just as in the case of 
Mr. Parnell in 1880, with an allusion to which this article opened, 
the people gave sufficient indications of the kind of representation 
they would have had if power had been deposited by the laws in 
their hands. 

For a few years after 1834 O'Connell made no further move in 
Parliament on Repeal. He seems to have come to the conclusion 
that it was better to begin by obtaining the measures which would 
enable the people of Ireland to express their opinions, and accord- 
ingly he devoted himself to the break-down of Protestant ascendancy, 
which at that time meant not merely the State Establishment, but 
the exclusive right of representation in the municipal councils, the 
jury box, and nearly every other place of power and authority ; to 
the reform of the infamous land code ; and to the destruction of the 
equally infamous, though less perilous, tithe system. ‘his change 
of tactics was largely induced by the fact that the Liberal party was 
in office, and, to a considerable extent, dependent on O’Connell for 
support. But though some of the measures for which O’Connell 
called, were granted, though the Corporations were reformed, and 
he himself was elected first Lord Mayor of Dublin under the new 
system, the Imperial Parliament turned a deaf ear to most of his 
demands. ‘The return of Sir Robert Peel in 1841 with a huge Tory 
majority, completed the process of disillusion which the incompetence 
or the perfidy of the Whigs had begun, and O'Connell once more 
resumed—probably he would have been wiser never to have inter- 
mitted—his original demand for the Repeal of the Union. 

It was at once clear what the people thought on the subject. In 
1843 O'Connell proposed a motion in favour of Repeal in the Dublin 
Corporation. His chief opponent, it may be incidentally remarked, 
was Isaac Butt, himself destined many years after to be the leader of 
a Home Rule party. ‘The Corporation of Dublin had had by this 
time forty-three years’ experience of the Act of Union, and the ver- 
dict of this representative body of the metropolis of Ireland was, that 
forty-five voted for the restoration of the native Parliament, and only 
fifteen against. ‘lhe country was still more decisive in its manifesta- 
tion of opinion. O’Connell’s organisations were all maintained by 
popular subscription. ‘The subscriptions in the week immediately 
after the great debate in the Corporation amounted to £239 ; in the 
beginning of May they had rushed up to £648 ; and almost immedi- 
ately every class of the nation, with the exception of the landlords 
and the Orangemen, joined in the movement. 

This is not the place to describe an epoch so well known as the 
Repeal Movement between the years 1840 and 1845. Everybody has 
heard of the monster meetings summoned by O'Connell, perhaps 
the most multitudinous, the most unanimous and the most imposing 
demonstrations in the history of popular agitation. Even now it 
is impossible—at least for an frishman—to read the accounts of this 
period, with its frenzied enthusiasm, its auroral hopes, its quivering 
expectations, without a rapid quickening of the pulse. Suttice it to 
say, that the movement reached its climax in 1843; and that the 
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Trish nation declared with unanimity in favour of the restoration of 
their Legislature. Everybody knows how the movement collapsed. 
A meeting was called for Clontarf, a suburb of Dublin where an 
Irish King had, in the remote past, inflicted a final defeat on the 
Danish invader. ‘The meeting was proclaimed; much against the 
wish of his more impetuous followers O’Connell insisted on obeying 
the proclamation; this gave a great blow to the movement, and 
shortly after it received an even more crushing blow when O’Connell 
was tried, found guilty by partisan judges and a packed jury, and—as 
the House of Lords decided afterwards—with gross illegality, and was 
imprisoned. O’Comnnell’s health, subjected to the fierce strain of a 
popular tribune for half a century in the days when railways had not 
lightened the burdens of travelling, was breaking down before his 
imprisonment; and imprisonment, with its humiliations and sense 
of failure, accelerated the work of disease. But Repeal would have 
survived O’Connell’s decadence and even death had it not been for the 
tremendous calamity that at this critical moment came upon Ireland. 
Suddenly the potato crop failed; and there came upon Ireland the 
great Famine, one of the most dread calamities in human history. 
The Famine eventuated in more than a million deaths by hunger 
or the diseases which hunger produces; and in the commencement 
of the great era of emigration which has reduced the population of 
Ireland from eight millions and a half, as it was in the days of the 
Repeal agitation, to the four millions and three-quarters which it is to 

day. O’Connell died in the midst of the desolation of the nation 
which he had hoped to bring to liberty and prosperity. But even 
amid this cyclone of calamity the movement for the restoration of 
the Irish Legislature did not die. 

We now come to a new period in the history of the struggle. On 
the one hand, we shall still find the masses of the nation clinging obsti- 
nately—and, as all Liberals now believe, wisely and prudently—to the 
idea of anative legislature as the best and the only method of good 
government for their country ; on the other, we shall find their hopes 
constantly defeated by the perfidy of their leaders. ‘The period 
which we have reached is at once a reproach to England and to 
Ireland. ‘There is nothing sadder in the whole course of Irish 
history than the manner in which the greater strength and superior 
wealth of the larger nation has brought to the service of oppression 
some of the best intellects of the smaller country. The spectacle of 
the dominant race or nation debauching the intellect and character 
of the most prominent men in the subject race is familiar in the 
records of every time and many countries, for corruption has always 
been a most potent weapon of tyranny. In Ireland this weapon 
could be used more effectively than in most countries, for the domi- 
nant race was very rich and the subject race very poor. From the 
days of the Union, and even up to the present hour, every position of 
emolument and of dignity in Ireland of an official character is 
absolutely at the disposal of the central Government. ‘The official 
establishments of all kinds in Ireland have accordingly been bloated 
to an extent that would not be tolerated in any other couvtry. 
Judges are more numerous and are paid more highly in proportion 
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to their work than in England; indeed, every official in Ireland is 
overpaid, down to the smallest police constable, who is the pampered 
pet of an alien Government. 

For upwards of twenty years after the death of O’Connell, the 
story of Ireland is one unbroken series of great popular confidences 
and great popular betrayals. But though story after story has to be 
told of Parliamentary treason, that does not alter the moral which I 
wish to set forth, namely, that the masses of the Irish nation have 
steadily, persistently, in spite of every obstacle, in spite of every 
betrayal, in spite of every suffering, adhered to the conviction that a 


domestic Parliament is the only legitimate and beneficent form of 


Government for the nation. Nothing proves this more incontestably 
than what took place after the death of O’Connell. The least 
sympathetic can understand the abject position to which Ireland had 
been brought at this period. The famine had taken away the flower 
of the race by death or by exile: the strength of those left, had been 
sapped by suffering and privation, the landlords had aggravated the 
horrors of famine and fever by a system of wholesale evictions which 
will ever remain one of the most terrible and appalling chapters in 


human cruelty, and over the whole country there hung the gloom of 


a charnel-house. In the despair of the nation an appeal to arms 
had been made, ending in disaster and ignominious failure. In 
addition, the Irish representation was left without any imposing or 
dominant figure, and there was fierce hostility between the remnant 
of O’Connell’s following and the party of physical force. In spite 
of this concourse of difficulties, a considerable number of members 
were returned to the Imperial Parliament as supporters of the doc- 
trines of Repeal. ‘The party turned out to be utterly worthless. 
Many of its members had been returned without anything like a 
binding pledge, and the result was that some of them, on the first 
opportunity, took a bribe in the shape of office, and deserted the 
popular side. ‘To prevent the election of a similar party, the policy 
was started which came to be known as that of the Independent 
Opposition. The originator of the policy was Mr. (now Sir) Charles 
Gavan Duffy, and its name, as the words would imply, was a pledge 
to refuse office in any British administration until certain reforms 
had been carried in Ireland. It is needless to say that such a pledge 
was absolutely necessary for effective action. The hideous sufferings 
inflicted by the then existing land system, induced a large number of 
the Liberals of Ulster to enter into an alliance with their Southern 
brethren for the purpose of obtaining a good land measure from the 
Imperial Parliament. 

This new movement was the first real gleam of sunshine that came 
to Ireland after the death of O’Connell. One of the strongest proofs 
of the thesis I am setting forth is the rapidity and enthusiasm with 
which any such movement has always spread in Ireland. ‘The move- 
ment for Independent Opposition had this experience. It was taken 
up with extraordinary fervour and unanimity throughout the country. 
A large party, consisting of something like fifty members, was 
returned to Parliament; and unquestionably Ireland then had at 
Westminster, a batch of men who, if they had stood by their pledges, 
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would have been able to wring in 1852 from the Imperial Parliament, 
a measure of land reform as good, or nearly as good, as that which 
in 1881, or nearly thirty years later, was given by Mr. Gladstone. 
If such a measure had been then obtained, Ireland would have been 
spared a quarter of a century of one of the bitterest and most 
disastrous periods that history affords. 

The story of the break-down of this party is well known. I have 
told it fully in the “ Parnell Movement ” in the chapter entitled “The 
Great Betrayal.” In the party were Mr. William Keogh and Mr. 
John Sadleir. Keogh was an impecunious and unscrupulous Barris- 
ter, who entered into politics for the purpose of rescuing himself 
from debt and difficulties. He had been suspected, from the begin- 
ning, by the more astute members of the party of Independent 
Opposition: He had met all such suspicions by a most profuse 
declaration of his determination not to take office. At last these 
promises reached their climax when, at a great meeting in Cork he, 
three times, swore, “So help me God,” that he would not take 
office from any administration which did not grant the reforms 
demanded by the Independent Opposition party. The history of 
Mr. Sadleir is equally well known. At this period he was approaching 
the catastrophe which ended in his suicide. Enjoying for years the 
reputation of commercial success and of being an able financier, he 
had been in secret immersed in difficulty, and sought refuge in whole- 
sale forgery. Both of these men, of course, betrayed their pledges, and 
Mr. Keogh, as a reward for this act of shameless and tragic perfidy, 
was appointed to a Judgeship. Several other members of the party 
followed his example. No words can exaggerate the effect that this 
action on the part of the British Government and of the Irish 
leaders had upon Ireland. On the one hand, it destroyed all con- 
fidence in popular agitation by Parliamentary methods, and on the 
other, it ruined any prospect of respect for legal officials appointed 
by the Central Government. The Irish people thought (and thought 
justly) that the Imperial authorities were willing to prostitute even 
the judicial bench for the purpose of debauching popular leaders. 
The character of Keogh, personally and politically, was as base as 
could well be imagined, and he had been associated, all his lifetime, 
with men who had escaped from the criminal law either by suicide 
or flight. Sir John Pope Hennessy summed up the history of this 
party in these terrible words: “ ‘There were four members of Parlia- 
ment, personal intimates and political associates.” He meant John 
Sadleir, James Sadleir his brother, Mr. Kdward Keating and William 
Keogh. ‘“ One,” he went on, “ was a forger and committed suicide ; 
the other was a forger and was expelled from Parliament; the third 
was a swindler and fled, and the fourth was made a Judge.” 

Meantime the destruction of the tenantry was going on apace. 
The landlords, entirely unchecked, raised the rents, and evicted 
wholesale throughout the country, and every ship that left Irish 
shores was crowded with emigrants. ‘These were the main factors. 
that created Fenianism. There is one more element which ought 
not to be omitted. While Ireland was thus crumbling away as. 
though an epidemic were raging over the nation, while all her best 
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sons and daughters were leaving her shores with curses or tears, the 
English press were full of diatribes, heartless, brutal and triumphant. 
The Times, of course, was chief in such expressions, although, in its 
own pages will be found the most graphic pictures of the desolation 
of Ireland. In 1863 it wrote, “ During the seven months of the year 
(1863), 80,900, chiefly young men and women, have left Ireland, 
most of them for ever. They have gone off with money in their 
pockets and with strong limbs and stout hearts. They have left 
behind the ailing, the weak, and the aged.” Again, in 1865 it wrote: 
“The Celt goes to yield to the Saxon. This island of 160 harbours, 
with its fertile soil, with noble rivers and beautiful lakes, with fertile 
mines and riches of every kind, is being cleared quietly for the 
interests and luxury of humanity.” But this is the way in which 
the Times commented on the tragic facts it thus clearly set forth— 


“Curran used to say that his countrymen made very bad subjects, but 
much worse rebels. ‘The mot was a good one in its own day, but it has 
not lost its point. . . . Comparative anatomists of political societies might, 
by a close study of it, perhaps make a complete sketch of the social mon- 
strosity which such a phrase would fit—a discontented, hungry, empty 
bellied community, begging for alms; too idle to work, too shrewd to 
fight, too profoundly convinced of the dishonesty of its own members to do 
aught but shout and roar and threaten and beg.” 


The Saturday Review was even worse. Dr. McHale, the Arch- 
bishop of ‘Tuam, had written a lament over the depopulation of 
Ireland; but here is the reply of the Saturday Review ;— 


“The Lion of St. Jarlaths’ (November 28th, 1863) has growled in 
grievous dudgeon that bucolic tastes are prevailing in Ireland.  Arch- 
bishop John of Tuam surveys with an envious eye what, in a churchman, 
it seems rather profane to style the Irish Exodus; and in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Gladstone . . . he sighs over the departing demons of 
assassination and murder. Like his friend Mr. Smith O’Brien, he regrets 
the loss of the raw materials of treason and sedition. Ireland, he says, is 
relapsing into a desert, tenanted by lowing herds instead of howling 
assassins. So complete is the rush of departing marauders, whose lives 
were profitably employed in shooting Protestants from behind a hedge, 
that silence reigns over the vast solitude of Ireland. . . . Ireland has long 
been seething in the flames of misrule and agitation and sedition. Ireland 
is boiling over, and the scum flows across the Atlantic ; and the more the 
Archbishop and the like of him blow at the fire, the more the scum will 
boil over. It can be spared, and the many excellences of the Irish people 
will only become the more excellent by the present process of defecation.” 


The Imperial Parliament acted in the same spirit as the journals. 
Every single proposal made by the Irish Members for the redress of 
Irish grievances was ignominiously rejected. 

I need not say more thana word or two about Fenianism. In this 
article it is only mentioned as part of the argument that the demand 
for self-government has never died since the Union. The objects 
as well as the methods of Fenianism were entirely different from those 
of the Home Rule parties by which it was preceded and has been 
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succeeded. Extreme ends are nearly always sought by men who 
have to resort to violent and revolutionary means. ‘lhe movement 
took such an enormous hold upon certain sections of the Irish 
population that, at one time, it counted its enrolled members by 
many thousands, and that it became the most formidable insur- 
rectionary movement which the Imperial authorities had to face 
since the days of the Union. All this clearly proved that the 
national feeling and desire for self-government always had a hold 
upon the large majority of the Irish nation. It is also signifi- 
cant of the gulf that so often yawned between Irish feeling and 
Trish representation in the Imperial Parliament, that, at the very 
moment when thousands and thousands of Irishmen were risking 
liberty, and prepared to lose life, in revolt against the existing 
Government, the Irish Members were, for the most part, mere 
place-hunters. But even at Westminster the semblance of indepen- 
dent opposition was maintained. The O'Donoghue, an Irish gentle- 
man of ancient lineage, a relative of O’Connell, and at one time of 
considerable wealth, appeared for some few years to be the destined 
leader of the nation in a new movement; but expensive political 
electoral contests and personal extravagance deprived him of his 
fortune, and finally broke down his political rectitude. There were 
several other members of the Irish Party of sterner material. Mr. 
John Blake Dillon (father of Mr. John Dillon of our own day) was 
one, but he died prematurely. Mr. George Henry Moore was also a 
staunch member of the Independent Opposition Party, and continued 
faithful to those doctrines till his death ; though under the influence 
of disappointments, he for a long time remained outside Parlia- 
mentary life. 


Il. HOME RULE. 


Meantime, on the ruins of Fenianism, a movement was being 
created which was destined to bring once more the question of self- 
government to the front, and to array on its side a solid Parlia- 
mentary party. The defeat of Fenianism had not cured the people 
of their desire for self-government, but had directed their minds to 
different methods. At this period Mr. Isaac Butt (who had long 
ago abandoned the strong Toryism in which he was brought up) had 
openly expressed the view that an Irish Parliament was the only 
remedy for Irish wrongs. Against Butt’s new agitation, in addition 
to all other forces, there was a very powerful factor in the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Gladstone, which was then in existence, and which was 
conferring upon Ireland larger reforms than any previous ministry. 
The fight in the Irish constituencies, then, was not between an Irish 
Nationalist and a Tory, in favour of Protestant ascendancy and 
landlord oppression, but between the Nationalist and a Glad- 
stonian, ready to concede all the Irish demands short of a 
native Parliament. In spite of the enormous increase of the diffi- 
culties which was thus created, the Irish Nationalist carried the day 
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almost wherever he spoke. In 1869 the warning came of the new 
movement which was about to sweep the country. In that year 
there was an election in the county of Longford. The Gladstonian 
candidate was the Hon. Mr. Greville, son of Lord Greville, an 
ardent, popular, liberal, extensive and kindly landlord, and in every 
respect very influential. ‘The Nationalists determined to test their 
strength, and put forward John Martin, one of the rebels of ’48, and 
a consistent Home Ruler throughout his whole life. Previously to 
this there had been a spasmodic indication of popular indignation in 
the election of O’Donovan Rossa at a time when he was in prison 
for being a Fenian. The Longford election was fought with the 
greatest violence and even fury on both sides. Mr. Greville had 
the advantage of being supported by the Catholic clergy to a man, 
and chiefly by their influence, was returned. The conflict, how- 
ever, had concentrated the attention of all Irishmen upon the new 
movement, and from this time forward it went on apace. There 
was a contest of almost equal violence in Kerry, where Mr. Rowland 
Blennerhassett, a young Protestant gentleman, was pitted against 
Mr. Dease, a Catholic gentleman of property, of high character and 
considerable ability. Again the majority of the clergy were on the 
side of the Liberal candidate and fought for him desperately ; but 
in spite of all this, the Nationalist was returned. Mr. Butt himself 
became member for Limerick, and John Martin, the defeated of 
Longford, had found a seat in Meath. Finally, the movement had 
received an enormous impetus from the Ballot Act of 1870, which 
was in many respects a much more real Act of Emancipation than 
that carried by O'Connell in 1829; for it for the first time gave an 
opportunity of seeing what the people of Ireland really thought. 

The elections of 1874 came upon the new movement before it had 
time to marshal its forces or to recruit its resources. It was almost 
entirely without money, and at the particular moment when the 
election came on, Mr. Butt, its leader, who was pursued through his 
life by the bloodhound of pecuniary embarrassment, had to fly to 
England to escape imprisonment for debt. In spite of this, the 
people were so thoroughly alive to the importance of self-govern- 
ment, that the new Party obtained at once a majority in the Irish 
representation, and upwards of sixty members were returned pledged 
to the policy of Home Rule. This was an imposing array, so far as 
numbers were concerned; but the party was of very unsatisfactory 
elements. Many of these members were survivors of the old period 
of corruption, and simply adopted Home Rule as a means of getting 
into Parliament. ‘These belonged to the pestilent race of place- 
seeking lawyers. Others were really tied to either of the two 
English parties—some to the Liberals and some to the Tories—and 
therefore, could not be counted upon to vote in favour of Home 
Rule whenever such vote would imperil the interests of the particular 
English party with which they were associated. The upshot of it 
all was, that it looked for a while as if the new party would go the 
same road as so many of its predecessors did, and would finally break 
up in a cataclysm of personal aggrandisement and popular despair. 

It was at this period that, fortunately for Ireland, Mr. Parnell and 
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Mr. Biggar appeared upon the scene. Mr. Biggar had all the 
tenacity of an Ulsterman, had dogged courage, absolute indifference 
to the opinions of those from whom he differed, and entire insensi- 
bility to attack. ‘The portentous birth of the movement in which 
he and Mr. Parnell became such factors, took place on the night of 
the 22nd of April, 1875. It was on this night that, in obedience to 
a hint from Mr. Butt to oppose as long as he could one of the usual 
Coercion Acts, Mr. Biggar made his famous four hours’ speech. It 
was on this same night that Mr. Parnell took his seat for the first 
time in the Imperial Parliament. He immediately formed an 
alliance with Mr. Biggar, and thus began the policy known as the 
policy of Obstruction. Between this policy and that of Mr. Butt 
there was an essential difference. Mr. Butt hoped to advance his 
cause by argument, and by appealing to the good feeling and the 
better sense of Parliament. Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar contended 
that concessions for Ireland could be got out of the necessities and 
not the convictions of Parliament. Accordingly, they set to work 
to oppose every proposal made by the Government. ‘They talked 
in season and out of season, and in that way, under the then existing 
rules of Parliament, they were able to entirely or almost entirely 
block the Parliamentary machine. ‘They were able to keep every 
measure of any importance under debate, not for days or weeks, but 
for months. This course led to scenes of great violence, some of 
which are now almost forgotten. ‘The effect of this policy was very 
different in the two countries. It roused England almost to a 
frenzy of anger, while it produced the very opposite effect in Ireland. 
The Irish people at last began to see that the new party were 
utterly indifferent to the interests of English parties, were utterly 
indifferent to the bribes of English Ministers, and were able 
to make a small party in the House of Commons effective for good. 
Besides, the exasperation to which Messrs. Parnell and Biggar gave 
voice, proved a safety-valve for passions which otherwise would pro- 
bably have found their outlet in revolutionary effort. The ‘Tory 
Government further helped on the new movement by giving, under 
pressure from Messrs. Parnell and Biggar, reforms which they had 
hitherto obstinately refused. A University Bill, far in advance of 
anything that had been previously offered, was passed. Moreover, 
the exigencies of English parties had come to the assistance of Mr. 
Parnell. One of the Bills which he and Mr. Biggar had most 
obstinately obstructed was the Mutiny Bill, a measure which up to 
that period had gone through both Houses of Parliament with either 
a few moments’ discussion or none at all. On this measure the 
question of flogging in the Army and Navy arose. Mr. Parnell, who 
is personally of strongly humanitarian tendencies, advocated the 
abolition of this cruel system, and after he had done so alone for a 
considerable period, the cry was taken up by Mr. Chamberlain and 
other members of the Radical Party, and ultimately had to be 
adopted by Lord Hartington and the Liberal Party as a whole. 
However, the policy of Obstruction produced strong differences of 
opinion between Mr. Butt on the one hand and Messrs. Parnell and 
Biggar on the other, and divided the Irish Party into two sections, 
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the large majority siding with Mr. Butt and but a very small 
minority with Mr. Parnell. 

In the midst of this conflict Isaac Butt died. Then came 1879 
with a great and almost universal failure of the potato crop, and the 
spectre of famine once more stalked across the land. This again 
called attention to the Land question in Ireland. Appeals were 
made again and over again to the then Chief Secretary, Mr. Jas. 
Lowther; but he met all such appeals with a jaunty denial of the 
existence of any crisis, economical or political, in Ireland. The 
General Election of 1880 came somewhat suddenly (as most 
General Elections do), and at a period, too, when Mr. Parnell was 
not yet prepared for a final conflict. He had but begun to make 
those appeals for American support, which have since so largely 
contributed to the success of the movement. He was actually in 
America at the time when the General Election came, and it was 
already in progress when he arrived in Ireland. He had to encounter 
the further difficulty, that a resolution of the Land League (which 
had just then been established) decided that none of the funds sent 
from America should be spent in Parliamentary contests. Besides, 
he was still but a guerilla leader, and the nominal leader of the 
Irish Party was Mr. Shaw. Thus, the Election of 1880 was fought 
with limited resources and against many obstacles. The result was 
that Mr. Parnell was not able to get rid of many of the bad elements 
that belonged to the original Home Rule Party of 1874, although it 
was quite clear what the country really thought. Mr. Parnell himself 
was elected for three different constituencies. The party of 1880, 
though numerically very strong (consisting of about 70 Members), 
was personally weak. ‘There remained in it several men who were 
Nationalists by profession, but were either Whigs or office-seekers 
in reality. ‘The party soon divided, and Mr. Parnell was left with a 
following of about 32 to 35 of the whole party to take up the stern 
work which the necessities of the times and the ultimate success of 
Home Rule demanded. The party led by Mr. Shaw was not as 
corrupt as some of the preceding Irish Parties, but it was almost as 
effective for evil against Ireland. For five years it steadily sup- 
ported the Liberal Government in spite of the coercion which was 
then taking place in Ireland, and in the face of the necessity of 
making English parties dependent for their existence upon the Irish 
Party. These gentlemen have then the responsibility for five years’ 
delay in the advance of the Irish movement. Meantime, the Irish 
people soon sufficiently indicated what their real opinions were, by 
steadily returning, at every bye-election, a supporter of Mr. Parnell, 
until, when Parliament reached its close, his party had risen from 32 
or 35 to about 42. 

And finally, the reduction of the franchise had given Ireland 
a further and a fairer opportunity than ever it had before of 
making her Parliamentary representation accord with the views of 
the people. Hitherto a number of small constituencies with a 
limited electorate were enabled to ignore the opinions of the 
masses, ‘The Election of 1885 saw the first real opportunity since 
the Union for the Irish people, and the result of that election was to 
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give the party for Home Rule 85 seats out of 103, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say out of 101, as two of the seats belong 
to Trinity College, Dublin, and are in no sense popular constitu- ' 
encies.* The further history of the party is too recent to require 
comment. Suffice it to say that at most of the Local Boards there 
is the same overwhelming majority of National representatives as in 
the Imperial Parliament,—that Nationalists have in no place gone 
back, and that while they possess the entire representation of three 
provinces (with the exception of the two seats of Trinity College), 
they have a majority of one even in the province of Ulster. 

I have now traced the history of Irish feeling from the period 
immediately before the Act of Union to the present moment, and I 
believe I have proved the statement with which I set out—that 
Ireland has been constantly and consistently in favour of Self- 
Government. This is a thesis which no Irishman acquainted with 
the history of his country would think required to be laboriously 
proved; but opinion in some quarters in England still requires 
enlightenment upon it. One of the most ignorant fallacies among 
Liberal-Unionists is the idea that Home Rule is a creation of 
recent growth, and of a few clever and unscrupulous men. It is, 
as a matter of fact, a movement in which the work of a few men 
accounts for very little. It has its springs and its roots in in- 
destructible aspirations and needs; it is not the child of yesterday 
nor of a few men, but the steady and consistent purpose of a nation, 
of national sentiment, of national conviction. 

T. P. O’Coxnor. 


* In order to present a rough estimate of the growth of Nationalist Representation 
in Ireland, a Map, to which the reader is referred, accompanies this number.—Lditor. 







































PART V. 


IRISH STATESMEN AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Tue fitness of Ireland for the business of Self-Government would 
naturally appear self-evident to a man like me. But I must not 
expect the English public in general to be of this opinion even yet, 
and I have to preach to the unconverted. When we consider the 
claims of a people to a capacity for self-government we have not to 
deal with generalities or abstractions. Happily, we may now put 
aside theories of race. No Englishman whose opinion is worth 
having would now think of settling such a question by the dogma 
that these men are of the Anglo-Saxon race, and consequently can 
govern themselves—those are of the Celtic race, and therefore can- 
not. There was a time, not so long ago, when it was an article of faith 
with the average Englishman that creatures of the Latin race could 
not accomplish great enterprises in practical science—such work 
could only be done by Englishmen, Scotchmen, Americans, and 
perhaps Germans. The Mont Cenis tunnel and the Suez Canal 
knocked all that nonsense out of the British head. Even against the 
Celtic race, as a race, the absurd dogma has ceased to prevail. What 
has to be shown by those who are of my views is, that by the hard, 
practical, easily-tested evidence of what Irishmen have done, we are 
forced to the conclusion that Irishmen have a distinct and marked 
capacity for government, and perhaps especially for self-government. 
The one qualification involves the other. There never existed a set 
of men in the world who were endowed with the capacity for govern- 
ing others, and denied the capacity for governing themselves. One 
might as well talk of a set of men who were qualified to give music 
lessons while incapable of learning anything about music. 

Now I am willing to throw away, at the very beginning, what might 
be a great part of my argument. I am not going to lean upon the 
evidence of what Irishmen have done in the United States. Many 
hard things have been said, here and across the Atlantic, about the 
Irish in America. But I never heard it said here or there that they 
had not a capacity for getting on in America ; a capacity for organi- 
sation and for discipline ; a capacity for taking the management and 
the mastery of communities. The great complaint made against 
them by some native Americans is that they have a very inconvenient 
gift of organisation ; that they are too well adapted for management 
and for mastery. However, I prefer to put all that question aside, 
and to argue only from what Irishmen have done at home, or what 
they have done in the service of the British Empire abroad. I need 
not say much about this latter part of the subject. The two 
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Lawrences were Irishmen; the late Lord Mayo was an Irishman; 
Lord Dufferin and Ava is an Irishman; Sir Hercules Robinson is an 
Irishman, and Sir John Pope Hennessy is an Irishman. I do not 
want to string together a bead-roll of names to prove what is a fact 
now universally admitted ; I want to come at once to what Irishmen 
have shewn themselves capable of doing in the way of self-government 
at home and in the building up of colonial commonwealths abroad. 

I shall not ask my readers to go back with me into ancient history. 
I shall not even ask them to go back far in modern history. I seek 
no illustration from the few years of the Irish Parliament's virtual 
independence—although we have the testimony of the greatest 
advocate of the Union, and the most anti-Irish Irishman of his time, 
Lord Clare, to prove that during those few years Ireland made better 
material progress than any other country in Europe. I do not 
even rely on the splendid example of national organisation, 
discipline, self-control and self-sacrifice given by the Irish people— 
I may well say “ the Irish people,’—in the two great movements con- 
ducted by O’Connell, when all the “ influential classes” were against 
them. I say nothing of these evidences of a fitness for self-govern- 
ment, although the qualities displayed extorted the unwilling 
admiration of Sir Robert Peel, still trying to make head against the 
efforts which he himself afterwards crowned with sticcess. I pass all 
that by, and I come to what may be considered as the opening of a 
new chapter in the history of Ireland—the movement that set in after 
the failure of the rebellion of 1848. I do not know that there ever 
was in modern times a country which might have considered itself 
more hopelessly crushed, more completely justified in abandoning itself 
to mere despair, than Ireland after 1848. The great constitutional 
movement, led with such genius, energy and eloquence by O'Connell, 
had failed. The younger men of O’Connell’s party, the young fire-eyed 
disputants, despairing of constitutional agitation, had tried a rebellion 
for which the country was utterly unprepared, and, of course, it had 
collapsed. If it had been headed by another Washington or another 
Dumouriez, it must under such conditions have failed just the same. 
The rebellion was put down, and its leaders were sent into penal 
servitude across the Pacific, or succeeded in escaping across the 
Atlantic. “Repeal of the Union” was gone, and O'Connell was 
dead. Armed rebellion was hopeless, and Smith O’Brien, Mitchel 
and Meagher were transported convicts. The spirit of the country 
might well have been crushed; the heart of the nation might well 
have been broken. With what shall we compare the condition of 
Ireland then ? Poland after the defeat of Kosciusko? No, for Poland 
had the memory of her gallant fights to dwell on and to be proud of, 
and poor Ireland had not been able to make any fight. Hungary 
after Gérgei had laid down his arms ? Surely not, for Hungary had 
won splendid successes in the field and was only conquered at last 
by foreign intervention and one cruel stroke of domestic treachery. 
Sardinia after Novara ? By no means, for Sardinia, as Cavour proudly 
told himself at the time, had won by her sacrifice and her deteat the 
right to fly the flag of Italy. Ireland had to all appearance lost 
all she had, and gained nothing in return. According to the general 
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opinion of England she had lost it all ignobly, ridiculously. She had 
not had even a chance of shewing that Irishmen could die fighting 
for her in the battle-field. Genuine wits and humourists in London 
made fun of her and her rebellion. That was not all. The dullest 
buffoon, the most mechanical Merry-Andrew of London journalism, 
seemed for the moment to be quite a droll fellow when he “ chaffed ” 
Ireland on the subject of Ballingarry. ‘‘ Chaff?” it did not need 
chaff. To mention a cabbage garden was enough to win for the 
stupidest creature the character of a wit. 

Why do I go back to all this? Only to shew the depth of the 
descent down which Ireland had fallen. Would it have been sur- 
prising if under such conditions Irishmen had abandoned the 
attempt at national re-organisation for a quarter of a century ? 
For how long did they abandon it? ‘They did not abandon it at 
all. New leaders of the people came up, and one of the former 
leaders remained. Of all the men who had led in 1848, Mr. 
Duffy, now Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, alone survived—if I may use 
that expression — alone was left on Irish soil. He had been 
put on his trial for high treason again and again, and no jury 
could be got to convict him. The Crown had at last, for very 
shame’s sake, to drop the prosecution. ‘The moment Duffy was free 
to write, and to edit his paper again, he called out for a new agitation 
—an agitation in a new field and for a different purpose. I well 
remember his writing in his paper that no matter what had happened, 
no matter what hopes had been crushed and gallant lives brought to 
nothing, the duty of Irishmen to their country remained just the 
same, and that there must be “no petulant or romantic ”—I am sure 
these were the words—abandonment of political agitation. Duffy 
soon found men to join with him. He found a man of great practical 
ability, eloquence, and integrity—a man whose distinguished and 
honourable career the House of Commons has not yet forgotten 
—the late Mr. John Francis Maguire. He found a generous, 
noble and gifted Englishman, the late Mr. Frederick Lucas. ‘Thank 
Heaven, we have never yet had a great movement for Irish national 
regeneration but some generous Englishman was in it. ‘These men, 
and many others rallying with them, set out to lead the Irish people 
to a new agitation. Any struggle for what we should now call Home 
Rule was out of the question then. ‘There was an end, for the time, 
of all dreams about an armed rebellion. What then was to be the 
form of the new agitation ? 

The Land, the system of Land Tenure, of course. The absolutism 
of the landlord in the West, South, and centre of Ireland had been the 
curse of the country. It had been the curse of the landlord as well 
as of the tenant, even as the old slavery system in the Southern States 
had cursed the master as well as the slaves. One may speak his 
mind pretty freely now on the subject of the Irish Land ‘Tenure, see- 
ing that all parties have been crying out with equal volume of voice 
that the old system had become intolerable. Every Government 
that has succeeded to power or even to office without power, during 
the last twenty years, has tried some new and further measure ot 
reform in the Irish land tenure system. But Duffy and Maguire and 
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Lucas, and the Irish people who followed them, and stuck to them, 
tried to teach the English Parliament and the English Government 
how to reform that land-tenure system forty years ago. Forty years 
of bitter and troublous and often blood-stained strife, forty years of 
sad and cruel memories to both countries, would have been saved if 
the English Government and the English Parliament had only 
allowed themselves to recognise the possibility, the bare possibility, 
that the Irish leaders and the Irish people might have some under- 
standing as to the best way in which the affairs of Ireland could be 
arranged. ‘Those new leaders of Irish affairs had the courage to 
remove agitation back to the lines of the Constitution and the House 
of Commons. That step showed true courage in those days, for Parlia- 
mentary movements had become terribly discredited in the minds of 
the Irish people. Parliamentary agitation was credited, wrongfully, 
with the failure of O’Connell’s Repeal movement. The spirit of 
Young Irelandism, in its later development, was altogether opposed 
to any attempt to obtain justice for Ireland through the medium of 
the House of Commons. As a rule, the worst and most self-seeking 
class of Irishmen found it easiest to get into Parliament. The 
franchise was high and narrow, and there was a property qualification 
which was intended to shut out all men who were not of the landlord 
class. That difficulty was got over. There were always some 
patriotic Protestant landlords in Ireland; one of these made over 
to Maguire property enough to qualify him. I suppose something 
of the same kind was done in other cases. Duffy and his friends 
boldly proclaimed that the Land agitation must be Constitutional and 
Parliamentary, and the vast mass of the Irish people plucked up 
heart again, accepted the new conditions, and disciplined themselves 
for thefresh struggle. ‘The House of Commons and the Government 
were shown how to settle the Irish Land question. The House of 
Commons and the Government refused again and again to profit by, 
or even to listen to, the teaching. Until 1870 no real effort at a 
settlement was made. 

Where was the great merit, it will be asked, in these Irish 
gentlemen understanding the business and the interests of their 
own countrymen and their own counties and towns better than a lot 
of English and Scotch gentlemen on the ‘l'reasury bench could be 
expected to do? I answer at once, no merit at all; no, none 
whatever. It would be a shame and a scandal to them if they did 
not understand Irish affairs; it was no shame and no scandal to an 
English Minister who had, perhaps, never been in Ireland, that he did 
not know anything in particular about Irish affairs. But that is 
precisely my case. I am not concerned to make out that these Irish 
gentlemen were possessed of any extraordinary foresight or 
marvellous constructive statesmanship. I only say that they under- 
stood the interests of their own country, that they represented the 
interests and the sympathies of the vast majority of their countrymen, 
and that they demonstrated in a very practical way the capacity of 
Ireland for self-government by shewing that the Irish people, when- 
ever and wherever they had a voice, could choose as their repre- 
sentatives the men who were qualified to teach the Imperial Parlia- 
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ment how Irish interests ought to be dealt with. There is not now 
in the House of Commons a man, whether Liberal or Tory, who, if 
he thought over the subject, would not freely admit that Duffy and 
Maguire and Lucas taught wisely and soundly on the Irish land 

question forty years ago, and that a generation of calamity would 
have been spared if only their teaching had been heard. It was not 
heard, it was not listened to. There were, indeed, attempts made by 
successive governments, Liberal and Tory, to do something in the 
way of land-tenure reforms in Ireland. So much at least had been 
accomplished by the agitation which Duffy, Maguire, and Lucas had 
set on foot and kept going. I do not even claim that these 
gentlemen had discovered anything new. The Devon Commission 
had already pointed out to Parliament the way to a settlement of 
the Irish Land question. But Parliament paid no serious attention 
whatever to the report of the Devon Commission. A noble-hearted 
English Member of Parliament, Mr. Sharman Crawford, had long 
been advocating an extension by law of the Ulster Tenant Right 
Custom to the other three provinces of Ireland. But Mr. Sharman 
Crawford might as well have been calling aloud to solitude. ‘The 
House of Commons thought nothing about what he might say on the 
subject. A man standing alone in the House of Commons, no 
matter how sound his argument and how just his cause, no matter 
how able and earnest he may be, is like wisdom crying out in the 
streets, no one regardeth him. Of what avail was the annual 
argument of Charles Villiers on Free Trade until he had Cobden 
and Bright beside him, and the Manchester League behind him ? 

The new leaders of the Irish people formed a Tenant League 
which had branches all over the country. Once again Protestant 
Ulster was induced to ally itself with Catholic Connaught and 
Munster. Some patriotic Irish landlords, like Mr. George Henry 
Moore, a man of remarkable eloquence, long since dead, and 
Mr. Edmund Burke Roche, afterwards Lord Fermoy, joined the 
movement in the House of Commons and outside of it. The 
country took fire. The new movement was national, was becoming 
a great success; monster meetings were held all over the island. 
In the very shadow of the obelisk by the Boyne, which com- 
memorates the victory of the Orange and the defeat of the Green, 
meetings were held at which the flags of the Orange and of the 
Green floated side by side in support of the new agitation. 

The successive governments began to pay tribute to the move- 
ment by bringing in bills professing to deal with the Irish Land 
question. Most of these measures were ridiculously, comically, 
inadequate. ‘The nearest approach to an acceptable measure was 
brought in by a Conservative Government; but it would not do, 
it would have been of no avail, and the House of Lords would not 
pass any measure which seemed to them likely to interfere in the 
slightest degree with the sacro-sanctity of what Irish landlordism 
considered its territorial rights. Still the agitation kept on un- 
flinchingly. The Irish people were disciplined, were proving their 
capacity for self-control and for self-government once again. ‘Ihe 
movement, however, was undermined for the time. It had become 
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so strong all over the country that a group of clever, audacious, and 
unprincipled adventurers, Irishmen, but mostly living in London, 
thought they saw in it a way of getting themselves into Parliament 
for purposes rather personal then national. By proclaiming them- 
selves, in stentorian voice, ardent Nationalists and devoted Tenant- 
Leaguers, several of them got into the House of Commons. They 
were soon found out by the Irish people. They were publicly 
denounced by Duffy, Maguire, Lucas, and Moore. But the House 
of Commons was taken in by them, because they professed to be 
not extreme men, like Duffy, Maguire, Lucas, and Moore !—all 
these latter being men of the most unquestioned integrity—and the 
government of the day believed in them. The bright idea occurred 
to an English Prime Minister—a Liberal, I am sorry to say—that it 
would be a good thing to give office to some of these men, that it 
would secure the support of the Irish people. So the chiefs of this 
little gang of political and financial adventurers, of swindlers and 
forgers—these latter words are but a literal description, as events 
afterwards proved—were made Ministers of the Crown. A cry of 
disgust broke forth from the Irish people, and once again peaceful 
Parliamentary agitation was discredited in Ireland. 

I need not follow the history of this set of scoundrels through the 
burst-up and exposure of their financial swindles, their formal 
expulsion from Parliament, their flight into hiding in France, 
Denmark, and America, the suicide of some of them. All that 
concerns us now about them is that they did succeed in once again 
giving the Irish people a sickening distrust of Parliamentary 
agitation. The bulk of the Irish people then had no votes ; in most 
places the local magnate, the landlord in the country, the big 
employer in the town, the anti-national parish priest who haunted 
Dublin Castle and the Viceregal Lodge—there were not many such 
priests even then, but there were more then than there are now— 
these were the men who returned the candidates. The more highly 
the Irish people thought of Duffy and Lucas and Maguire and Moore, 
the more hopeless they thought the business of Parliamentary 
agitation. ‘‘ We shall never have better men than these men ”— 
thus they reasoned—“ and see! they can do nothing. Scoundrels 
whom we found out long ago, whom our leaders denounced long 
ago, make a profit out of our movement and laugh at us.” One 
cannot help feeling a deep sympathy with the Irish people and 
admitting that there was a great deal to be said for their view of the 
situation. Duffy went to Australia and proved his capacity for the 
business of government there. He settled the land question of 
Victoria; he was more than once Prime Minister of that great 
Colony ; he won renown ; he still lives and writes, and he is looked 
up to as an authority on land questions by every statesman in the 
world. Frederick Lucas died very soon; Ireland has not forgotten 
him. Maguire lived long enough to be recognised and appreciated 
in the House of Commons. He received offers of office from the 
Liberals and the Conservatives ; he accepted none. He lived long 
enough to give his countenance and his support to the new Home 
tule movement, and then he died. 
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Now I venture to think I have shewn that through all this move- 
ment the Irish leaders and the Irish people were proving their 
fitness for the task of self-government. It was the fault of the 
government, of successive governments, of all governments for about 
a generation, that Ireland was not allowed to prove in Imperial 
legislation her capacity for dealing with the Irish Land question. 
But I say more than this. I say that the Irish people shewed their 
fitness for self-government most especially by the readiness with 
which, when for whatever reason one course of policy failed, they 
were able to adapt themselves and to organize themselves for a new 
struggle on different lines. Out of the ruin and welter of 
O’Connell’s repeal agitation and the Young Ireland insurrection, 
came the Tenant League with its gallant and practical effort to 
revive the seemingly dying national forces, and to give them a fresh 
and a hopeful direction. For the hour the Tenant League failed or 
seemed to fail. ‘Then followed, what always used to follow in 
Ireland the failure of a Constitutional movement, an attempt at 
armed insurrection. The secret enterprise of the Phoenix Society 
made its effort, and a few imprisonments were the result. After 
the close of the American Civil War and the release of the Irish 
Americans from service in the field came the much more formidable 
Fenian movement. ‘That, too, failed. During this time it might 
almost be said that Ireland had gone out of politics. ‘The great 
majority of what I may call the working population in town and 
country held aloof from the Fenian movement, or at least did not 
join it, but gave it secretly their sympathies even where they could 
not give it their hopes ; that is, could not see reason enough to admit 
any solid hope of its success. Some few Irishmen in the House of 
Commons still strove to keep the national lamp burning; still 
strove to keep a national party together; and the Irish population in 
general gave to these too their sympathy, encouragement, and 
praise, although seeing as little prospect of success for the Irishmen 
in Westminster as for the Irishmen in the councils of the Fenian 
Brotherhood. 

The General Election of 1865 brought about a great many changes 
in England and in Ireland. A wave of rising radicalism washed 
many strong political reformers and land-tenure reformers into the 
House of Commons. ‘The foremost among these new-comers was 
Mr. John Stuart Mill. ‘There had been an amnesty proclaimed some 
time before for the men who took part in the 1848 movement, and one 
remarkable man came back from the United States and resumed his 
residence in Dublin. This was Mr. John Blake Dillon, father of the 
present Mr. John Dillon. He was a barrister, a man of great ability, 
high education both practical and literary; he had a cool, sound 
judgment, and a clear eye for the realities of things. Had he been 
«un Englishman he would undoubtedly have become in due course of 
ume, if he had lived, a leading Cabinet Minister. He had one great 
aud rare gift—things past were done for him. I mean that he could 
see when a chapter in political agitation had to be closed and another 
to be opened. He did not waste his time in futile reading and re- 
reading of the old chapter; he set himself to study the new one. 
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Those who have known the leaders of many great agitations must 
have noticed the proneness of most of them to live in the lost cause, 
in the lost efforts, and not to be capable of picking themselves up out 
of the débris and preparing for a new attempt. Dillon was not cast 
in that mould. ‘The Forty-Eight movement in which he took :« 

generous and a self-sacrificing part having failed, his main idea was 
to try what could be done by a new agitation on a quite different 
field. When after his years of exile he was allowed to return to his 
own country he at once associated himself with every measure, 
political and social, that promised to be for her good. He was 
elected to the House of Commons in 1865 for the county of 
Tipperary, a constituency represented for some time in later days by 
his son. Dillon studied the political situation in the interests of 
Ireland. He saw that a great change had taken place, and that 
democracy was coming to the front. He saw that English democracy 
was much disposed to be in sympathy with Ireland. Mr. Bright had 
spoken as strongly on the Land question as Duffy or Lucas, and of 
course with far greater effect over English audiences. Mr. Glad- 
stone, though hardly in that sense a democrat, had given many an 
indication of his anxiety to have the claims of Ireland considered. 
The opinions of Mr. Mill were well known. It may be remarked that 
during the Tenant League agitation a secure seat for an Irish county 
had been offered to Mr. Mill, on the faith of the opinions he had 
expressed in his “ Political Economy ” with regard to the Irish Land 
system. Mr, Mill did not then see his way to entering Parliament, 
but he always professed himself gratified by this token of confidence 
offered him by an Irish constituency. Dillon and two or three friends 
—these latter were not in Parliament—conceived the idea of an 
alliance between the English Radicals and the Irish Nationalists for 
the purpose of carrying needed reforms in Great Britain and Ireland. 
This was not to be an alliance which would drag either party “at the 
tail of a Ministry,” as O’Connell would have said. It was to be as 
independent of ministries as the Anti-Corn Law League. It was to 
support sound and genuine measures of reform brought in by what- 
soever set of statesmen, and it was to make the Irish Land system a 
burning question. ‘The project seemed full of hope. It was approved 
by the English Radicals. It was welcomed by the Irish people. 
Undismayed, undeterred by the failure of so many former agitations, 
the hopeful, and let us add the highly practical spirit, of the Irish 
population was alert to give this new idea its chance. Events were 
pushing Dillon, in spite of himself, in spite of his modesty and his 
inclination for self-effacement, into the position of leader of the Irish 
party in the House of Commons. It was arranged that the new 
alliance was to be announced and opened at a banquet in Dublin 
over which Mr. Dillon was to preside, and at which Mr. Bright was 
to be the orator. ‘The dinner was to be followed by public meetings, 
some of which Mr. Bright had undertaken to address. ‘lhe dinuer 
took place, and Mr. Bright delivered one of the greatest speeches of 
his life. As Mr. Disraeli said later of another oration—it was not 
merely a speech, it was an event. But Mr. Dillon did not preside at 
that dinner. Before it took place he was lying dead. He had 
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sickened suddenly and so died, just in the interval between the com 
pleted arrangements for the memorable dinner and the dinner itself. 
Ireland lost her chance of a Parliamentary leader who, like O’Connell, 
would have been the leader of the Irish nation as well. Such a man 
she found later on, but not then. 

I have no hesitation in saying that Dillon was well qualified to be 
a successful constructive statesman. I have known many public 
men at one time and another, in one country and another. I have 
met few men who impressed me so much with a sense of the 
presence of force of character, sympathy, initiative power, cool judg- 
ment and resource. He impressed thus a better judge of men than 
I could pretend to be—he impressed thus Mr. Bright. I have a 
strong conviction that if he had lived until and through 1870 we 
should have had a much better Land Bill than Mr. Gladstone at 
that time ventured to introduce. I even think it possible that if he 
had lived and could have taken the leadership of the Irish people 
there might not have been the Fenian outbreak. Every peasant 
in Ireland would have known that the national cause was safe in the 
hands of a leader like Dillon. His very appearance, his noble form, 
his stately presence, the light of his deep eyes, told in his favour. 

The Fenian rebellion came, as I have said, soon after the death 
of Dillon, and Ireland for a time went out of politics. The Liberal 
Government which had come into power under Lord Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone, were defeated on their Reform Bill. The Conserva- 
tives came in and brought in a Reform Bill of their own, which they 
allowed to be expanded until it turned into a measure introducing 
Household Suffrage into boroughs. Suddenly the cry from Ireland 
for Home Rule arose. How did it happen to arise just then? It 
has been said that it began with the Irish Conservatives, who were 
driven almost to despair by the success of Mr. Gladstone in his reso- 
lutions condemning the Irish Established Church. Mr. Gladstone 
defeated the government on those resolutions. ‘There was an appeal 
to the country, and the result was so unfavourable to the Conserva- 
tives that Mr. Disraeli set the very proper example, innovation 
though it was, of resigning office, and not putting the House of 
Commons to the trouble of passing a vote of no confidence. Mr. 
Gladstone disestablished and disendowed the Irish State Church, 
and then certain Irish Protestant Conservatives met and agreed 
among themselves that on the whole it would be better for them to 
trust themselves to an Irish National Parliament. ‘There is no 
doubt that they did give earnest countenance and solid help to the 
movement in its beginning, but they certainly never made the move- 
ment. It was ready-made, or rather, it made itself. It was never 
for one moment absent from the mind and heart of the Irish people 
from the passing of the Act of Union to the death of O’Connell, and 
from the death of O’Connell to the first meeting held in favour of 
Home Rule. It was simply withdrawn for a time from the front, so 
far as Parliament was concerned, because the hour did not seem ripe 
for it. It was not withdrawn from the front in Irish meetings and in 
Irish speeches. It kept the field in Ireland, as it always had done. 
I hold it to be a striking proof of Ireland’s capacity for self-govern- 
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ment that the Irish people could so discipline their hopes and keep 
their national longings down as to consent to suspend their Parlia- 
mentary struggle for Home Rule because the leaders in whom they 
had confidence told them that the time was not yet opportune. 

Somehow or other the time seemed to have come. No one knows 
where the name of Home Rule came from, or why the particular 
moment should have been chosen to enter on the new organization. 
The wave of Liberalism that had swept over the country and lifted 
Mr. Gladstone again into power had of course something to do with 
it. If there was one principle more than another with which Whigs 
of the school of Fox and Radicals of the school of Gladstone were 
identified, it was the principle of nationality—the right of communi- 
ties which could fairly be called nations to manage for themselves 
their own domestic affairs. ‘The Home Rulers naturally felt that 
the revival of radicalism in the administration was a fitting signal for 
the revival of the political claims of Ireland. Anyhow, the Home 
Rule movement began and spread with a rapidity that might have 
been marvellous to those who did not know that the desire for 
domestic self-government was a passion with the Irish people. 
Elections began to be fought and won in Ireland in the name of 
Home Rule. The Irish Members of Parliament, like Mr. Maguire, 
who had always been Nationalist, at once gave in their adhesion to 
the new movement. Who was to be the leader? There were many 
able and trusted Irish members in the House of Commons then ; but 
there did not seem to be any man whom nature had distinctly pro- 
claimed for the position. Suddenly the man appeared, and the 
moment he appeared he was accepted. Mr. Isaac Butt came back to 
the House of Commons from which he had long been absent, and he 
came back as the leader of the Home Rule party. 

The career of Mr. Butt had been remarkable. He began life as a 
Conservative and a panegyrist of the Act of Union. He won early 
distinction by a speech in support of the Union against a motion of 
O’Connell’s in the Dublin Town Council. O’Connell himself highly 
commended the young ‘Tory orator. Butt went to the Bar and soon 
became celebrated as an advocate. He defended Thomas Francis 
Meagher, the Young Ireland leader, in 1848, and though a Tory, he 
became immensely popular because of the impassioned eloquence 
with which he championed at the Bar many a victim of national 
devotion. Butt was a man of high education. He had been a pro- 
fessor in the University of Dublin. His fame soon spread to 
London. The Conservatives were getting up their campaign of 
reaction against Free Trade. ‘They were sadly in want of orators, 
for their official chiefs would not identify themselves with the move- 
ment. Butt was well known as an advocate of Protection, and he 
was made the spokesman of the new reactionary campaign. He 
addressed great meetings in Drury Lane Theatre and other such 
vast buildings, and he amazed the country squires by the eloquence 
and the argument which he brought to the championship of their lost 
cause. An English seat was found for him in Parliament, and one 
of his first remarkable speeches there was an attack on Richard 
Cobden. His ability and his eloquence began to be universally 
acknowledged. His knowledge of the history and development of 
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the English Constitution was surpassed by no man in Parliament. 
He soon obtained a perfect mastery of the forms of the House of 
Commons. He was one of the readiest of debaters—he could wind 
in and out of a subject in the way most baffling to an opponent. 
Unlike most lawyers, he was a thorough politician; unlike most 
lawyers, he delighted in the life of the House of Commons. 

Yet he did not “get on.” Other men with not half his brains 
advanced to influence and office. He did not. He seemed too 
much like a man playing a part. People refused to believe that 
he was a Protectionist and a case-hardened Tory. It came out that 
he was unsteady and extravagant. The Tories dropped him. He 
left Parliament: for a long time he was hardly: seen anywhere. 
He returned to his practice at the Bar shortly before the Fenian 
movement. He defended many of the Fenian prisoners with the 
same lawyerlike skill and impassioned eloquence which he had 
shown in the defence of the men of Forty-Eight. By the sheer 
practice of defending Nationalists he became himself a Nationalist. 
The country accepted him. Those who knew him knew well that 
though he was capable of eccentricities and extravagances, yet when 
he made a profession of faith he made it sincerely. He became a 
Home Ruler—he became the leader of the Home Rule Party in the 
House of Commons. At the time he was an absolute necessity. 
His defence of the Fenian prisoners had conciliated the Fenian 
party and their friends; and the Fenians had many friends and 
sympathizers who never had any hope of the Fenian movement. 
He was astaunch Protestant; he was known to be a moderate man, 
absolutely devoted to Parliamentary methods. For some sessions 
he led his party with consummate ability in the House of Commons. 
His leadership was worthy of any statesman. If the Irish cause had 
been allowed the same chance and afforded the same treatment which 
an English or Scotch question would have obtained, the Irish party 
might well have been content with such leadership as that of 
Mr. Butt. ‘The Irish claim, however, was for a long time dis- 
avowed by both the great English parties alike. The English 
press, for the most part, went even farther still, and insisted that 
not only must the demand for Home Rule not be granted, but that 
it must not even be argued with—must not even be listened to. 
The minister was declared by some of the London papers to be 
a traitor to his country who admitted so much as the possibility of 
discussing the question of Home Rule. Mr. Butt was no longer tie 
man for such a crisis. He was growing old; he was in weakly 
health ; and he had a profound reverence for the traditions and the 
ways of the House of Commons. He clung to the old-fashioned 
methods of conducting a Parliamentary campaign. He was for 
having one “full-dress’’ debate on Home Rule in every Session. 
Two nights perhaps were taken up with the debate. Many Irish 
Members spoke. Various obscure Tories and some equally obscure 
Irish “ Whigs” replied. A Minister wound up with a speech in 
which he complimented Mr. Butt on the eloquence displayed by 
himself and some of his followers, and then in a few easy words went 
on to explain that no government could possibly entertain such an 
idea. Any impartial observer must have noticed the really states- 
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manlike superiority of Mr. Butt’s speeches to the perfunctory 
commonplaces which were offered as a reply to him from the 
Treasury Bench. Mr. Butt was just there and just then a states- 
man thrown away. When the debate was over the whole question 
vanished out of sight and hearing for another Session. Meanwhile, 
the public out of doors, the great public “that kindles and that 
quenches ” Parliaments, knew nothing of Home Rule ; hardly knew 
that there was any such question astir; hardly knew that there was 
such a thing as a Home Rule Party in the House of Commons. 

‘The younger and the abler men of Mr. Butt’s party began to grow 
vaguely but decidedly discontented. There were some new men of 
great ability and eloquence. The late Mr. A. M. Sullivan captivated 
the House of Commons from the first time he addressed it by his 
really surprising capacity as a Parliamentary orator and debater, 
and by his courtesy, his earnestness, and his transparent sincerity. 
He stepped up to the first rank at once. ‘There were many able 
men in Mr. Butt’s party as well as Mr. Sullivan, but I do not stop 
to praise the living. ‘These men became impatient with the barren- 
ness of the results of a Session’s campaign: of several Sessions’ 
campaigns. ‘They knew the sacrifices their constituents had made 
and the dangers they had run to return National candidates to the 
House of Commons. Some of Mr. Butt’s followers had actually 
borne arms as Fenians, and they knew that they had some trouble 
in reconciling some of the leading Fenians to the idea of a renewed 
Parliamentary agitation. They asked themselves now what they had 
to show in their own justification. They did not blame Mr. Butt. 
No one as yet could suggest anything else to be done. But the 
National cause of Ireland did not seem likely to be greatly and 
rapidly advanced by an academic debate once every Session on the 
question of Home Rule, with some thirty or forty men voting in one 
lobby and the whole House of Commons voting in the other. 

‘This state of things demanded a new man, and the new man came. 
The story of the sudden appearance of Mr. Parnell in politics, of his 
rapid rise to commanding influence, and of his leadership after the 
death of Mr. Butt, will, I am informed, be told in this number by a 
writer as well qualified for the task as any one could be. It only 
belongs to my purpose to point out that once again the Irish people 
have a leader of consummate ability. There is not now in Europe 
any other statesman who has accomplished so much out of such 
slender and stinted resources as Mr. Parnell. He has grouped 
around him a party well worthy of him—and I may say this freely, 
for I was not a member of the party actually formed by Mr. Parnell. 
I came into Parliament before that party was formed, and I came in 
as an independent member. I joined Mr. Parnell very soon, because 
I had become convinced that he was the man and his was the policy 
to carry Home Rule. When I went in with him he had but six or 
seven followers, and all the world seemed to be against him—except 
the Irish people. ‘They very soon recognized him and clung to him 
and cleaved to him. I have said that the party he made are worthy 
of him. ‘here are orators and statesmen in that party. Was there 
ever known in Parliament a greater amount of union and discipline in 
any party? What can be evidence of any people’s fitness for self- 
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government if such a leader and such a party do not bear ample 
testimony ? 

I have endeavoured all through this paper to prove that the Irish 
people have shewn in the choice, and in the acceptance of their leaders, 
a capacity for self-government not less than that shewn by the 
capacity of the leaders themselves. The Irish people have always 
accepted the right man at the right time. Let me touch upon 
another subject. The Irish peasant is the most devoted Catholic 
in the world. His religion enters into and is part of his daily life. 
It follows him to his work in the fields; it cheers him in the 
dreariest privation of the winter; it fills him with patience and 
with homely piety. He has ever been taught to look to Rome as 
the oracle of his religious faith. Yes; of his religious faith, but not 
of his political faith. The poorest cottier-tenant in Munster or 
Connaught understands the difference between Rome directing in 
the Catholic religion and Rome attempting to direct in Irish 
politics. To the former he bows devoutly, without question, with- 
out mental reservation. ‘To the latter he answers quietly that he is 
an Irishman living in Ireland, and that about Irish interests in 
politics he has opinions of his own. Home Rule, it used to be said 
at one time by a certain class of Englishmen, would mean Rome 
Rule. How many Englishmen would say that to-day ? It is not 
Treland, or the Irish party, that has lately been attempting to bring 
the influence of the Vatican to bear upon Irish politics. 

The years have made it clear that Ireland never wants a political 
and Parliamentary leader. The years have made it clear, too, that 
the Irish people have always had the instinct to recognize the right 
man, and the instinct also to see in certain melancholy cases where 
the man who once was right has declined towards the wrong. The 
enthusiasm about Sheil, the rival orator of O’Connell in the work of 
Catholic Emancipation, cooled away and died when Sheil took office 
and declared against National self-government. The Irish people 
were never really taken in for one moment by the Sadleir and Keogh 
gang. The Insh people forgave Isaac Butt all his past vagaries and 
changes when he threw himself into the national cause. They had 
faith in his sincerity ; they knew he was the man of the hour; and 
even when the hour had waned and he waned with it, they never 
found fault with him, believing fully that he had done his best. 
They saw in Mr. Parnell a great national statesman when the 
House of Commons only saw in him a perverse obstructionist. 
Why should not such a people, capable of producing and of 
following such leaders, be fit for the work of self-government ? 
Why should they not be capable of giving England effective help 
in the great task of Imperial administration ? Ireland has con- 
verted to Home Rule all the democracy and all the true Liberalism 
of Great Britain. She has shown us what can be done, in spite of 
the most tremendous odds, by discipline, self-reliance, and self- 
sacrifice. Even “the fool in the fable,” who declared that no one 
should be allowed to go into the water until he had learned to swim, 
might admit that Ireland has given ample evidence of her capacity 
to keep her head above the waves and to float secure. 

Justin MoCarrny. 
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PART VI. 
THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


Amonecst the reforms which are most urgently needed in Ireland, 
and which, undoubtedly, would be at once taken in hand by an Irish 
Legislature, that which will finally solve the Irish Land question 
occupies, of course, a prominent place. Irish Nationalists are not 
afraid to face that question in an Irish Parliament, if need be; but 
it is easy to imagine more reasons than one why they should not 
object to have it settled for them—that is to say, equitably settled 
by the Imperial Parliament before the establishment of Home Rule. 
The solution of it by the Imperial Parliament would, for one thing, 
mean the removal of the principal obstacle to the union of the various 
classes of Irish society in an effort to effect the political regeneration 
of their country and the removal also of what would certainly be a 
great, though not an insurmountable, difficulty hereafter in the path 
of the Irish Legislature in its efforts for the material advancement of 
Ireland. It is needless to add that it would be of importance to 
Great Britain also to get this Irish Land question out of the way at 
once, seeing that it is the chief source of the trouble that now prevails 
in the sister island. But whether it be settled in Dublin or at West- 
minster, settled it must be at an early date if incalculable injury is 
not to be inflicted on every Irish interest; and the following pages 
are designed to show what, it is believed, is the general Nationalist 
idea as to the lines which a satisfactory solution must follow. 

3efore indicating those lines, it may be useful and indeed to some 
extent it will be necessary to give a brief outline sketch of the later 
history of the Irish Land question. For this purpose we need not, 
except on one point, go farther back than the year 1860. 

Up to that year the basis of Irish land tenure was, broadly 
speaking, custom. Irish tenants had certain equitable rights in their 
holdings which many landlords respected, more or less, though the 
great majority of the landlords constantly invaded them, and the 
process of eviction was somewhat roundabout. In 1860, by Deasy’s 
Act, the customary tenure was summarily put an end to by making 
all the relations of landlord and tenant depend upon contract, and 
by that enactment and by some subsequent ones the process of evic- 
tion was facilitated. If the conditions that must and always do 
attend the formation of genuine contracts were present in Ireland— 
that is to say, if landlords and tenants were on an equality and were 
equaily free in entering into contracts with each other, this change 
in the law might have been a beneficial one for both. As it was— 
that is to say, inasmuch as the two parties were not equally free 
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agents—the new law was a deadly blow at the Irish tenantry and, as 
events have proved, at agricultural prosperity and social order. As 
a rule, the landlords, no longer restrained in any degree by law, 
indulged to the top of their bent in capricious eviction and in 
increases of rent which amounted to wholesale confiscation of their 
tenants’ improvements ; and every now and then, the tenants—their 
grievances being laughed to scorn by British legislators—replied by 
daylight as well as moonlight murder. Amongst the worst of the 
confiscating and exterminating landlords were some of those brought 
into being by the Incumbered Estates Act, which was passed aiter 
the Famine with the object of clearing out the hopelessly incumbered 
landlords. The purchasers under that Act, who started in many 
cases without a penny and had to borrow the entire of the purchase 
money, mercilessly robbed their tenants by successive increases of 
rent, and sometimes evicted wholesale for the purpose of substituting 
for many small holders “ who gave trouble” a few large graziers who 
vave none—at least for a while. The social war, in short, which had 
for generations prevailed in Ireland, was gravely aggravated by the 
Act of 1860, which, forsooth, was passed to put an end to it! 

In 1870 it was necessary to legislate again, and Mr. Gladstone 
undertook the task. He proceeded to a large extent upon right 
principles, for his Act of 1870 reversed the disastrous legislation of 
1860 in its central point. But he either failed to grasp the truth as 
to the nature of Irish landlordism or was restrained from doing all 
that he wished to do by the landlord influence that confronted him 
not only in the House of Lords, but in the House of Commons and 
even in his own Cabinet, for he provided wholly inadequate means 
for carrying out his own objects. In the first place, the Act itself 
was fatally defective in three respects. It left the landlords still free 
to confiscate tenants’ improvements by raising rents at will; its pro- 
visions for securing to tenants compensation for their improvements 
were apparently satisfactory in theory but utterly delusive in prac- 
tice; and its safeguard against capricious eviction—namely, the 
imposition of a fine for disturbance—was completely neutralised and 
rendered totally inoperative by the absence of any provision for 
securing fair rents, for if a tenant should be evicted for non-payment 
of rent the fine for disturbance was not to be inflicted. And thus, 
to escape the fine, the landlord had only to continue to extract the 
existing unfair rents till the tenant broke down, or to raise a fair rent 
to a figure which no tenant could pay. In the second place, the 
adininistration of the Act was entrusted to a body of persons who 
were in the main hostile to its principles and under whose auspices, 
accordingly, it practically became a dead letter. The landlords con- 
tinued to act as before. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, in the course of the 
debates on the next Land Bill, basing his pronouncement apparently 
on the Report of the Bessborough Commission, which in 1880 
inquired into and reported on the relations between landlord and 
tenant, declared that the great body of the Irish landlords had been 
tried and acquitted. The records for the last nine years of the very 
land courts subsequently set up by himself to regulate Irish rents 
show beyond all doubt how egregiously he was mistaken. After 
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1870, as a result of the action of the landlords, the social state of 
Ireland was as bad as before, if not worse; and in 1879—80 it cul- 
minated in a fierce popular agitation largely fomented and brought 
tu a head by deep and wide-spread agricultural distress. 

Then came the Land Act of 1881. This was undoubtedly, the 
greatest measure of land law reform ever proposed for Ireland, and 
if it had contained the further improvements struck out of it by the 
House of Lords, and if it had been sympathetically administered, it 
might have gone a long way towards producing peace in Ireland. It 
gave the tenant security of tenure in the shape of a fifteen years’ 
lease renewable for ever ; it provided fixed rents revised periodically 
by a State authority ; it allowed the tenant to sell his interest iu his 
holding. Butit contained several serious defects (which were pointed 
out at the very beginning by Mr. Parnell and his followers) ; its best 
provisions are accompanied with serious reservations, exceptions, 
and qualifications; like the Act of 1870, it fell into the hands 
of administrators only an infinitesimal proportion of whom were 
willing or courageous enough to give adequate effect to its principles; 
and its early administration, weak though it was, had to run the 
gauntlet of constant criticism in the House of Lords which, in a 
year or two after it had become law, actually appointed a Committee 
virtually to terrorise the Commissioners and Sub-Commissioners 
engaged under its authority in revising rents. For those reasons 
the Act of 1881, like the Act of 1870, has to some extent been a 
failure. It has not brought down rents low enough to allow of any- 
thing like complete justice being done to the tenants or to ward off 
in advance the effects of future bad seasons and a further fall in 
prices. It has not provided effectually for compensation for tenants’ 
improvements. It does not extend at all to several classes of tenants. 
It has been so slow in its operation that of the tenants to whom 
it does extend in theory there are still many tens of thousands whose 
cases have not yet been heard by the land courts. It has not, there- 
fore, prevented harsh and unjust evictions in many places. It has 
done nothing—it was not, indeed, intended to do anything—to solve 
the serious, even terrible, problem presented by the so-called 
congested West. 

The last of the Acts dealing with the tenure of land in Ireland 
was that of 1887, which was forced on the Government by the 
“Plan of Campaign.” ‘This measure did not introduce any new 
principle, being merely an amendment in certain points of the Act of 
1881, and it is chiefly remarkable as containing, by virtue of its 
provisions for the temporary revision of judicial rents, an admission 
that the judicial reats fixed before 1887 were unfair. 

The result of all this legislation may be briefly stated. While it 
is true to say that the Act of 1881 has done much good in various 
ways and that but for it Ireland would now be one vast seething 
cauldron of social strife and confusion, the very passing of such : 
measure made it but the first step in a new social revolution. 
On the one hand, the landlord has been reduced by it, broadly 
speaking, to the position of a mere rent-charger from that of an 
uncontrolled owner ; and while his income has become fixed instead 
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of being uncertain in amount, it has been seriously reduced. Very 
many landlords—those, namely, whose estates had been heavily 
mortgaged, and who, to pay the interest on their mortgages and still 
keep up an extravagant standard of living, had screwed their rents 
up to preposterous figures—have practically been reduced to bank- 
ruptcy by the operation of the Act of 1881. The landlords, there- 
fore, with, of course, some exceptions, must find, and do find, their 
new status highly disagreeable, if not intolerable ; and, as far as they 
are concerned, if those of them who are not bankrupt could get a 
good price for their lands and if those who are bankrupt could in 
addition get their mortgages cut down, they would, one and all, 
whatever they may pretend to the contrary, clear out as fast as 
possible, especially as they have, for the time at least, lost all 
political influence. The tenants, on the other hand, are not satisfied 
with the reductions of rent effected by the land courts; they see 
that those reductions vary considerably without just cause; they 
still fear to effect improvements lest at some future time land courts 
manned with landlords’ nominees should confiscate them by 
increasing rents ; they complain, and most justly complain, that the 
law regarding compensation for tenants’ improvements has turned 
out in practice to be a mere mockery. ‘The tenants, too, therefore, 
are not satisfied with their present position; and it may be safely 
said that, if they could become the owners of their holdings on 
favourable terms, they would readily choose that way out of their 
difficulties. 

The plan to which we thus come of the State buying out the 
landlords and selling to the tenants has been made familiar to the 
public in Ireland and Great Britain, and rendered in some degree 
necessary, by more than one legislative measure—by the Purchase 
Clauses of the Church Disestablishment Act, the Bright Clauses of the 
Land Act of 1870, the so-called Ashbourne Act of 1885, and by the 
Ashbourne Continuance Act of 1887. Under the first-mentioned 
series of enactments a small number of tenants—tenants, namely, of 
Church lands—bought their holdings on most unfavourable terms. 
The result is that many of them have been defaulters in respect of 
the annual instalments of the purchase-money, and a recent Act of 
Parliament has reduced the interest they contracted to pay. ‘The 
Bright Clauses have been practically a dead letter, chiefly because as 
a precedent condition to obtaining an advance from the State it was 
necessary that the purchasing tenant should do what was utterly 
impossible for most Irish tenants—namely, supply a considerable 
part of the purchase-money himself. It was the Land Purchase Act of 
1885 which first gave a real fillip to the process of converting tenants 
into owners, and it had that effect chiefly because, to secure under it 
an advance of money by the State, no part of the purchase-money 
had to be provided by the tenant. ‘The effect of the working of that 
measure and of the Act by which it has been continued has been of 
a mixed character. On the one hand, many of the sales and 
purchases that have taken place under both those Acts have been 
beneficial to all concerned. The landlords in those cases have 
pocketed a considerable pile of solid cash which they could not 
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otherwise have obtained; the tenants have got their holdings for 
something about their value ; and there is social peace in the theatre 
of those transactions; though how far the desire for Home Rule has 
been killed or weakened by the transformation of an ordinary tenant 
into a peasant owner may be judged from the fact that only last 
month, at the sessions for the revision of the lists of Parlia- 
mentary voters for Tyrone, amongst a crowd of claimants on the 
Nationalist side were several of the new class of small proprietors 
who seemed more anxious even than when they were tenants to 
possess a vote, and who, by the way, despite strenuous “ Unionist” 
opposition, succeeded in obtaining the freehold property franchise, 
once considered sacred to the gentry and the aristocracy! On 
the other hand, many of the purchases and sales under the Acts of 
1885 and 1887 have taken place where social disorder did not 
prevail, and where, consequently, there was no absolute necessity 
for State intervention between owners and tenants, while there have 
been comparatively few transactions in the districts where the 
necessity for State intervention did exist. Many of the sellers have 
been big absentee landlords, the amount of purchase-money paid to 
whom simply means the abstraction of so much capital from the 
country, while the small resident bankrupt landlords who continually 
harass their tenants, have been left untouched. Many tenants have 
been coerced into buying and paying too much for their holdings by 
the double pressure of arrears and of the Coercion Act, which has 
been worked entirely in the interest of the landlords, and often to 
rig the market in their favour; and, finally, most of the tenant 
purchasers have contracted to pay for their own property in their 
holdings as well as for their landlords’, for the Land Purchase 
Commission are not in the habit, in putting a value on the holdings, 
of separating the one property from the other, their duty being 
merely to see whether or not the whole holding as it stands is, in 
each case, security for the sum proposed to be advanced to the 
tenant for buying out the landlord. But whether the effect of the 
Land Purchase Acts be good or bad, or whether the bad effects of 
them outweigh the good or not, one thing is certain: those Acts 
have worked to the same end as the Land ‘Tenure Acts—in other 
words, they have rendered it impossible to leave the Irish Land 
question as it is, and make it necessary to move onwards to a final 
solution either on the lines of a general Land Purchase Act or on 
some other lines which will lead to the practical extinction on just 
terms of the landlord interest in Irish land. The existence, side by 
side in the same district, of a few peasant owners and of a multitude 
of rent-paying and possibly rack-rented tenants is impossible, 
especially if the former be prosperous and the latter the reverse; the 
latter would certainly set and keep the country aflame till they 
attained somehow the means of becoming as prosperous and as 
independent as the former. 

What the lines of a final settlement should be in the opinion of 
the landlords and their allies we have already indicated. Selling out 
on the best terms now attainable and marching off with “ the swag ” 
are the two items of the present landlord programme. Some land- 
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lords would no doubt wish to remain at home for the purpose of 
opposing Home Rule in the hope thereby of maintaining the 
political ascendancy of their class; but the great majority know that 
their hours of domination are numbered and care for nothing now 
but what may be saved from the wreck of their fortunes. It remains 
to find out what is the Nationalist view of the subject. 

Putting out of consideration for the present the question of the 
so-called congested districts, we may note three distinct Nationalist 
views. First, there is the view of the Land Nationalisation party, 
which, however, may be dismissed without further notice as it has 
not many adherents. Next, there is the view that under Home 
tule no overwhelming necessity would exist for any Land Purchase 
scheme at all; that, consequently, it would be unjust under such 
circumstances, to lend the money of the State for land purchase by 
and for individuals ; and that all that would be required to settle the 


question would be (1) to give full effect to “the Healy clause’”’ of 


the Land Act of 1881—the clause relating to the treatment of the 
questiun of the tenants’ improvements in fixing rents ; (2) to make 
the other amendments in that Act which have been demanded by 
the Irish party ; (3) to improve the machinery for revising rents and, 
if possible, to make the process of revision automatic ; and (4) to 
secure a sympathetic instead of a hostile administration of the 
whole land code. This view also is not held by any very con- 
siderable party. The third view, as far as the present writer can 
make out, is the general one. It is that, coupled with the improve- 
ments in the Land Act of 1881 which have just been referred to, a 
general measure of land purchase is necessary, but under conditions, 
restrictions, and safeguards which are not likely to exist or to be 
created under the auspices of a Tory landlord government such as 
the present. 

Whatever their enemies may say to the contrary, the popular 
party in Ireland sincerely desire that when Home Rule shall have 
come, the Irish nation will be able to fulfil, and they are determined 
that, if able, it shall fulfil all its engagements. Hence they desire 
that the tenants who may purchase with the help of the State— 
whether it be British state or Irish state—will not contract or be 
forced to contract to pay for their holdings more than the landlords’ 
interest is worth, having regard to the fluctuating value of agri- 
cultural products. They desire for the same reason that no tenant 
shall be, directly or indirectly, forced to buy merely because it suits 
his landlord to sell. Against either the contingency of tenants 
buying under direct or indirect compulsion at too high a price, or 
the contingency of buying at any price against their will, the Irish 
popular party see no guarantee whatever with a landlord government 
framing the measure of purchase and appointing the men to carry it 
out, actual experience being their guide in this particular matter. 
It may be said—it has been said—that Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill 
of 1886 provided for twenty years’ purchase to the landlords—a 
figure that has been shown to be preposterously high—and that the 
Irish Parliamentary party were then ready to accept that measure. 
In the first place, it may be pointed out that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill 
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provided for twenty years’ purchase only as a maximum figure, and 
that one clause of that Bill provided for any lesser figure in any case 
in which a lower figure should be shown to be necessary. In the 
second place, it is fortunately on record that twenty years’ purchase 
was objected to as a preposterous price by more than one authorita- 
tive voice in Ireland and in Parliament immediately after Mr. 
Gladstone had made his proposal. In connection with this point 
it may be added that a strenuous effort would be made to prevent 
the injustice of a tenant being obliged to pay for his own property 
as well as for his landlord’s, as he is now habitually obliged to do. 

In the generally popular view, again, there is no reason why 
Land Purchase in Ireland should be the gigantic operation it would 
be if it were to apply to every holding in Ireland, whatever its size, 
condition, or history. Large tracts of land in Ireland are in the 
hands of big graziers whom it would be ridiculous to help with the 
money of the State to become owners. If there are any class of 
farmers in Ireland who can help themselves, it is they ; if there are 
any who do not deserve exceptional favours, it is they also, for 
though it must not be forgotten that they are useful and even 
necessary media in the disposal of the stock of the small farmers 
and ought not on that account to receive exceptional discourage- 
ment, they have been during the last forty years the chief helpers of 
the landlords in their extermination of the peasantry. There are 
other big holders also who would not need to be helped to buy; and, 
in fact, as Mr. Parnell suggested in a pregnant speech in the closing 
days of the last Session of Parliament, holdings over a certain valua- 
tion should be excluded, under all but very exceptional circumstances, 
from the operations of any purchase measure. Where the line should 
be drawn is, of course, an important detail; but it is only a detail. 
An uniform figure need not, and indeed, perhaps, saould not, be 
adopted for all Ireland, for the conditions vary with each province 
and even with the different parts of each province. Other excep- 
tions also founded on the character of the holdings might possibly 
be made. ‘The result would be that the Purchase scheme, though 
applying generally to the whole country, would be a manageable 
one and, with imprevements in the legal machinery for carrying 
out transactions under it, would not take a whole generation to 
execute. 

On the point of compulsion—that is, as to whether landlords 
should be compelled to sell when tenants wish to buy—there is 
considerable difference of opinion arising from the fact that when 
owners are compulsorily expropriated they generally get more for 
their property than they would get under other circumstances. 
Even in the case of bankrupt or very heavily incumbered landlords 
‘vho are a drag upon the progress of the community, the idea of 
paying one penny too much in the shape of compensation is 
repugnant to the general sense. Lut there are certain estates— 
those, for instance, on which the Plan of Campaign has been forced 
on the tenants—with regard to which any land purchase scheme likely 
to give satisfaction in Ireland must deal in an exceptional manner so 
as to restore the evicted people and bring about peace. ‘lhe feeling 
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in regard to those estates and to the tenants upon them, whether 
evicted or threatened with eviction, is intense. It is felt that they 
have fought not for themselves alone but for the whole tenantry of 
Ireland, and that by their sufferings and sacrifices they have won 
most important advantages for their fellows which demand an 
adequate return. How precisely the return should be made to 
them is a question which need not be discussed here ; but it must 
be made in some way, if the whole policy of land purchase is not to 
be defeated at the very start. 

On one other point a strong feeling exists in popular circles. It is 
considered too bad that huge sums of money, amounting in many cases 
to a quarter of a million or so, should be abstracted for ever from 
the country, as is the practice at present under the Ashbourne Act. 
It is difficult to see, of course, how such a thing can be prevented ; 
but if it could by any means be made worth the while of the land- 
lords to spend the money they get for their lands in Ireland, the 
Irish public would heartily welcome such a provision. 

Now we come to the question of the so-called congested districts. 
On this matter Irish popular opinion is firmly fixed. In the first 
place, it is recognised on all hands that to the relief of those districts 
the rest of the United Kingdom, or the rest of Ireland—if that be 
insisted upon by Great Britain in case Home Rule is granted to 
Ireland—must contribute. The State must be prepared to lose 
money, if necessary, in solving the problem presented by those parts 
of the country. Nor need the amount of money necessary to be 
spent in the work be very large. Tens of thousands of acres in 
those regions could be bought up for a comparatively small sum, 
even if the owners were compelled, as they should be, to sell. 
In the second place, migration must take the place of emigration. 
Michael Davitt’s views on this subject carry with them the assent 
of the whole popular party. What the people of the “ congested” 
parts of the West want is not so much larger reductions in rent 
as more land; and in the near neighbourhood of those minute 
holdings on which the people could not live in ordinary comfort 
even if they had them for nothing, there are tens of thousands 
of acres of more or less valuable land, now either not reclaimed 
or returning to waste for want of cultivation, to which they might 
be transferred with benefit not only to those people themselves, 
but to the whole country. While that land is there, to propose 
any scheme of emigration for the people of the West is, in the 
eyes of the Irish people at large, a more or less deliberate 
plan of extermination, and it will be resisted as such. With 
only four millions of acres under cultivation in Ireland out of 
twenty millions, it is ridiculous, and, to Irish Nationalists, exas- 
perating, to talk of Ireland being “ congested” in any part. ‘The 
demand for additional land in Ireland itself for the small holders of 
the West ought not, on the other hand, to excite even so mild a 
feeling as surprise in Great Britain. A similar demand has been 
made by, and, to some extent, conceded to the Crofters of Scotland. 
It is the only solution of the “ congestion” problem consistent with 
the preservation of the Irish people on their own soil. Emigration 
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is no solution at all, unless the whole population affected is trans- 
ported across the Atlantic. If, indeed, the exportation of a part of 
the population in the “ congested ”’ districts had the effect of better- 
ing the lot of the part left behind, if the holdings of the emigrants. 
were added to the holdings of those who declined to emigrate, there 
might be something to be said for the policy of emigration ; but it is 
notorious that those suppositions are never realised. The farm left 
vacant by the emigration of the tenant in the West is added, not to 
another small farm, but to an already overgrown one, or is even 
sometimes allowed to lie absolutely idle, such is the dislike of the 
Irish landlords to such ‘‘ troublesome” persons as small Irish 
farmers. When it is added that many of the poorer and more 
uneducated Irish emigrants, and especially the young female emi- 
grants, have met in the past, in the towns and cities of America, an 
appalling fate, it will be seen that there is nothing to recommend 
the emigration policy to the favourable consideration of the Irish 
public. It only remains to say on this part of the subject that for 
the ‘‘ Unionists ” to propose to devote the Irish Church surplus— 
a purely Irish fund—to the relief of the “ congested” districts of 
Ireland, and then to boast of “ Unionist” benevolence towards. 
Treland, is amusingly audacious. Whatever right an Jrish Parlia- 
ment might have to use such a fund for such a purpose, a British 
Parliament, led by a “ Unionist ” administration, has none ; for the 
“ Unionist ” policy is to make up to Ireland for the want of Home 
Rule by largesses from the pockets of the British taxpayer, while 
this use of the Irish Church surplus is making Ireland itself supply 
the bribe for its abandonment of the national claims ! 

It is not to be supposed that an Irish Parliament would content 
itself, especially in dealing with the “congested” districts, with a 
land purchase measure and a measure for facilitating migration. 
Much more would be necessary to rescue from the slough of misery 
in which ages of mismanagement and neglect have placed them, the 
West and other parts of Ireland. ‘Technical training in agriculture 
and other industries, the development of the fisheries, and arterial 
drainage, would all form part of the scheme of reconstruction. 
Special provisions for benefiting the agricultural labourers and pro- 
curing them better house accommodation would undoubtedly be 
adopted. Progress, perhaps, in these subsidiary matters would be 
slow, but, with every one wishing to help and Dublin Castle not 
obstructing, it is hoped it would be real. Some of the measures just 
hinted at would, perhaps, be called socialistic, as involving State aid ; 
but, as Sir William Harcourt once said in reference to certain Tory 
schemes of social reform, “‘ we are all Socialists now.” The condi- 
tion of parts of Ireland is so fearful and so disgraceful to the civili- 
sation of the age—the housing of the labourers in many districts is 
of so shocking a character—that all questions as to whether Political 
Economy would sanction this or that remedy for such evils appear 
idle and heartless pedantry. ‘This or that remedy might, at first, 
possibly cause some pecuniary loss to the general community, but, 
if it removed the eyesores and sources of moral and physical disease 
that are to be met with to-day in the dwellings of some of the poorer 
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classes of the Irish population, the initial pecuniary loss should be 
creat indeed to be regarded for a moment as an obstacle in the path 
of remedial legislation. It remains to add, however, that, in the 
opinion of the present writer at least, the general tendency of Irish 
legislation would not be socialistic. ‘The doctrines of Socialism have 
made far less way in Ireland than in England. The reason is 
obvious. The Catholic clergy, who possess great influence with the 
masses when they are in accord with the national sentiment, in 
social and political matters are essentially Conservative; and it 
may be said that the tendency of the Irish mind in general, despite 
the temptations and provocations to revolution which centuries of 
oppression and tyranny have supplied to the Irish people, is also 
Conservative. Home Rule would confirm that tendency, for even 
the wilder spirits would be restrained from revolutionary proposals 
by the fear of imperilling their newly-won liberties. 
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PART VII. 
A WORD ON LAND AND LABOUR. 


Tue reader of newspaper articles and public speeches is apt to 
think that they represent the true and complete story of the Home 
Rule agitation, but if he would take the trouble to inquire into the 
matter a little more closely he would find that what appears upon 
the surface, although it may not be unimportant, has really less to do 
with the opposition to Irish autonomy than many secret causes, 
wheels within wheels, which are set in motion at election time, but 
are forgotten as soon as the excitement is abated. One of those 
little-noticed factors in the controversy is the fear entertained by 
English Landlords (some of whom are also Irish Landlords), that if 
it be left to an Irish Parliament to deal with the Land Question in 
that country, it would not be long before their rights on this side of 
the Channel were invaded. On this subject much might be said. 
There is no doubt that the results of the establishment of a peasant 
proprietary in Ireland would be watched closely by the English people, 
but it is unlikely that any injury would accrue to the English Land- 
lord, if it were deemed advisable to try a similar experiment over 
here. Moreover the Land Question will in all probability be settled 
in Ireland prior to or simultaneously with that of Home Rule. But 
men in the position of some of the Landlords “ who toil not neither 
do they spin,” never reason, they only fear, and act accordingly. 

A more tangible, though even a less noticeable factor in the anti- 
Home Rule question, is the apprehension on the part of British 
Merchants and Manufacturers, more especially the latter, that if 
by any device an Irish Parliament could manage to protect Irish 
Industries a fatal blow would be given to the export trade from this 
country to Ireland. A great deal of the “ Liberal Unionism” of 
certain large manufacturing centres in England and Scotland, is 
undoubtedly attributable to this cause. ‘The English, in past times, 
have exploited Ireland diligently, and to-day certain manufacturing 
industries which could be successfully carried on in Ireland are 
never allowed even to make a start. If, for example, a match 
manufactory is established in Ireland, the match-manufacturers of 
this country at once instruct their travellers and agents to sell at 
such a price as to make it absolutely impossible for the natives to 
compete. That is of course considered perfectly legitimate on the 
part of Englishmen, but for an Irish Parliament to levy an 
import duty on English matches would be an outrage on political 
economy, or, what is the same thing, on British interests! At the 
last General Election, although it was fought upon a Bill which 
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expressly stipulated that the Irish should not levy duties, the 
“Unionist” advocates and election agents sedulously fostered this 
feeling of jealousy amongst our manufacturers, and, as above stated, 
they succeeded in detaching large numbers of voters from the 
Liberal side. So far the arguments which were used appealed to 
the Landlords and the Commercial Community, the Upper and 
Middle Classes; but a prejudice was also awakened in the ranks of 
the labouring classes by means which were as dishonest as the 
allegations are untrue. ‘Throughout the country the cry was raised 
amongst town and country labourers, that if Home Rule were con- 
ceded to Ireland, capital would be withdrawn from the country, 
there would be such anarchy and poverty that thousands of labouring 
men who now have employment in their own country, would be 
driven across the Channel, and would swell our already overstocked 
Labour Market. 

No doubt such statements as this circulated in handbills and 
posters all over the country would influence the poorer class of 
voters, whom a moment’s calm reflection would have shown that the 
establishment of an Irish Legislature, and the consequent encourage- 
ment of native industries would have tended to retain in their own 
country many who now seek employment on this side of the 
Channel. 

As it is not improbable that this electioneering device will again 
be resorted to, it may be useful to state a few facts on the subject 
before the excitement of the General Election. In 1881 a Report 
was presented to both Houses of Parliament relating to Irish 
Migratory Agricultural Labourers,* which contained the following 
significant figures. It was found on careful inquiry, through the 
Royal Irish Constabulary at the seaports, and from the Railway 
Companies, that the total number of labourers who left their homes 
in 1880 to seek temporary employment elsewhere was 22,900, of 
whom there migrated 


From the Province of Leinster 967 
= ms ,, Munster 950 
= a » Ulster 5,209 
‘ ¥ ». Connaught 15,774 


Total . 22,900 





or more than two-thirds of the whole number from the poor Province 
of Connaught. 

Of these migratory labourers 16,981 were traced to England, 
3,771 to Scotland, and 2,148 to various parts of Ireland. Of 
County Mayo, from which 10,198 labourers migrated, the Report 
says: + “ We find that at least 41°7 per thousand of the population 
habitually migrate, nearly all to Great Britain, in order to obtain 
an essential portion of their livelihood, that these migratory 
labourers constitute 17°3 per cent. of the adult male population.” 


* Dublin, Alexander Thom & Co. Price 24d, 
+ P. 12. 
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But on the other hand the Report tells us * “that as a social and 
commercial institution the annual migration of agricultural labourers 
from Leinster and Munster is of little consequence, especially as 
more than one-half of the labourers leaving their homes in these 
provinces to seek employment as agricultural labourers, merely 
move to other parts of Ireland.” What thinks the reader of these 
facts and figures? From the poor agricultural county of Mayo 
10,198 labourers migrated for work to England, from the well-to- 
do provinces of Leinster and Munster only 1,917—and few of these 
beyond the Irish Sea. Do these figures, from which there is no 
material change at the present time, show that the continuance of 
agrarian agitation, and the discouragement of Irish Industries are 
likely to keep Irishmen at home ? Or do they not rather prove beyond 
question that an increasing number of peasant proprietors (for nearly 
three-fourths of the migratory labourers were found to be landless), 
and the development of native industries would in the course of 
time put a complete stop to migration eastward, if they did not 
actually induce many Irishmen to leave our crowded cities and 
return to their native land ?+ In this respect therefore the figures 
published by Parliament merely bear out the dictates of common 
experience, and it is marvellous that whole masses of voters should 
allow themselves time after time to be hoodwinked by party ad- 
vocates who appeal, not to their judgment, but to their prejudices, or 
their supposed ignorance ! 


* Thid. 
+ The exact returns show that of the 22,900 migratory labourers— 
15.207 were landless, 
1,058 held under 5 acres, 
5,753... from 5 to 20 acres, 


and 882 ,, . 20 to 40 


22 900 




























































PART VIII. 


THE “CASTLE” SYSTEM AND ITS OPERATION. 


Ir has somewhere been said that administration is of more import- 
ance than legislation. Whether that is so or not, it is at least certain 
that without able and honest administrators even good laws will fail 
of their intended effect. This truth is abundantly exemplified in the 
history of Ireland during the last twenty years. ‘The Land Acts 
passed by Mr. Gladstone in 1870 and 1881, for instance, were un- 
doubtedly measures intended to confer and, if wisely but boldly and 
sympathetically administered, capable of conferring vast and far- 
reaching benefits on the Irish agricultural class and, therefore, in- 
directly on the Irish people as a whole. But they fell, to speak 
generally, into the hands of persons who were, for the most part, 
either hostile partizans or men too weak by nature or from their 
circumstances to withstand the landlord pressure which was con- 
stantly exerted upon them in a hundred ways; and the result was 
that the Acts of Parliament referred to became but palliatives 
instead of remedies for the great social disease of Ireland. Nor can 
there be any doubt that, as it has been in the past, so it will be in 
the future. If ever again the British Parliament pass a good law 
for Ireland, that law will at the best be deprived of half its virtue if 
the execution of it be entrusted to such an executive as now carries 
on the affairs of that country. It becomes of importance, therefore, 
to inquire what reforms are necessary in the so-called Irish executive 
and what reforms would probably be effected straightway if the Irish 
people had the power to decide.* 

To accomplish this task, it is necessary first to set forth bricfly 
the present constitution of the Irish executive in all its branches. 

Mr. Chamberlain once—when he was a Home Ruler—gave a very 
graphic description in outline of ‘the Castle System” in Ireland— 
a description which cannot be quoted too often, for it is not only 
graphic but true. On the 17th June, 1885, he spoke at West 
Islington as follows :- 


“I do not believe that the great majority of Englishmen have the 
slightest conception of the system under which this free nation attempts to 
rule a sister country. It is a system which is founded on the bayonets of 
30,000 soldiers encamped permanently as in a hostile country. It is a 


* It is proper to say at once that the writer, though writing as an Irish representa- 
tive, does not presume to express more than his own individual opinion, which, if it 
were necessary, would willingly be subordinated to that of tne majority of his 
cullcagucs O any impertant pulut, 
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system as completely centralised and bureaucratic as that with which 
Russia governs Poland, or as that which was common in Venice under 
Austrian rule. An Irishman at this moment cannot move a step, he cannot 
lift a finger, in any parochial, municipal, or educational work, without being 
confronted, interfered with, controlled by, an English official appointed by 
a foreign government, and without a shadow or shade of representative 
authority. I say the time has come to reform altogether the absurd and 
irritating anachronism which is known as Dublin Castle—to sweep away 
altogether those a/ien boards of foreign officials, and to substitute for them 
a genuine Irish administration for purely Irish business.” 


It may be thought that in speaking thus Mr. Chamberlain indulged 
in some rhetorical exaggeration, but his words were and are strictly 
true. The executive government of Ireland is what he would call a 
foreign despotism under the guise of constitutional forms. 

The real governors of Great Britain are the people of Great 
Britain itself. The British people, by means of the representative 
system, select their own rulers—not only those at the head of affairs 
but indirectly and practically those in every department of adminis- 
tration also; and when they become tired of or dissatisfied with any 
given set of rulers, they can get rid of them at a general election and 
put another set in their places. The Irish people, though nominally 
living under the same constitution, have no such power. They never 
can select their own rulers or, with a few exceptions, their own 
administrators, even though they should, as they did at the last two 
elections, declare their desire to do so by the voice of five-sixths of 
their parliamentary representatives. On the contrary, they are 
supplied with administrators appointed practically by the party which 
may for the time happen to be in a majority in Great Britain. These 
representatives of Ireland may pass any censure they please on those 
who administer their affairs; but such a vote has, necessarily, no 
practical effect. Take the actual state of things by way of illustra- 
tion. Five-sixths of the Parliamentary representatives of Ireland 
are Nationalists. According to the theory of the British Constitu- 
tion, they ought practically to appoint the persons responsible for the 
management of Irish affairs and the actual administrators of those 
affairs. But the actual administrators and their official superiors are 
the delegates not of the large majority but of the small minority of 
the Irish representatives and of the political party in Great Britain 
with which that minority is in agreement on political questions. 

To come to details: The two chief members of the government 
in Ireland are the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary. The 
former is piously supposed to represent only the Sovereign, but in 
reality he is always a representative of his party too, and speaks of 
himself as such. The ex-Lord Lieutenant, Lord Londonderry, has 
always been prominently connected with the Orange faction in Ulster 
and was once Orange member for Down. The present Lord Lieu- 
tenant has also taken the “ loyalist "—that is, the Orange—side. 
The Chief Secretary is always, in name as well as in fact, a declared 
partizan, and the present holder of the office is, of course, the 
very essence of ‘“ Unionism.” Neither the one nor the other 
could by any possibility get elected for any of the eighty-five Nation- 
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alist constituencies, and would find some difficulty in securing any 
one even of the remaining sixteen Orange seats. In other words, 
both the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary hold office and 
discharge their duties in sheer despite of the people whom they 
govern. This one fact goes a long way to explain the failure of 
the whole “ Castle” system. The two chief rulers of the country 
are regarded by the bulk of the people as interlopers and usurpers 
whom it is a point of honour to boycott and whose benefactions 
are received, if at all, with distrust and without gratitude. Hence 
it is that nine out of every ten persons in the country outside the 
ranks of the landlords and the Orangemen (who number together 
about one-sixth of the entire population) avoid the “ Castle” as they 
would a pest-house, regard the hostile edicts of the “ Castle” with 
indignation and contempt, naturally and inevitably attribute bad 
motives to even the good acts of the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary (whenever they do a good act), and rightly treat 
their appointees with but a few well-known exceptions as mere 
Orange partizans appointed to carry out their masters’ views and 
not those of the people. Nay, even if the action of those two 
chief functionaries under the present system were habitually as wise, 
as conciliatory, and as beneficial as it is habitually unwise, exaspera- 
ting, and injurious, the Irish people would still view them in the 
same light and treat them in the same way as they do now, for 
they would prefer even to manage their own affairs badly than 
have them managed well for them by outsiders. ‘They may be 
slaves in their own land, said John Mitchel, but, thank God! they 
are not contented slaves, even after centuries of oppression. 

“An Irishman at this moment,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “ cannot 
move a step, cannot lift a finger, in any parochial, municipal, or 
educational work without being confronted, interfered with, con- 
trolled by an English official appointed by a foreign government 
and without a shadow or shade of representative authority.” With- 
out adopting the epithet “ foreign,’ which is the language of the 
genuine separatist, this statement has more truth in it than 
perhaps the speaker himself imagined. ‘The Lord Lieutenant and 
the Chief Secretary are not only a pair of Czars in their relation 
to the Irish people—that is, are not only not in any degree respon- 
sible to them, but they are at the head and_ tail of almost every- 
thing in Ireland. They have the principal finger in every pie. 
They are the real power and ultimate authority in almost every 
department of public business, national and local. ‘Their “ foreign” 
influence, as Mr. Chamberlain would say, is felt almost everywhere ; 
and, parenthetically it may be added that it is always, of course, 
exerted on the side of the “ ascendancy” or Orange faction. ‘Thus, 
the greater part of the domestic affairs of Ireland are managed by 
the following bodies :— 


. The Local Government Board ; 

. The Board of Works; 

The Board of National Education ; 
The Board of Intermediate Education ; 
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5. The Fisheries Board ; 

6. The Prisons Board ; 

7. The Board of Asylums for Lunatic Poor ; 

8. The Board of Charitable Donations and Bequests ; 
9. ‘The Loan Fund Board. 


Of those nine boards every member is nominated by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and is responsible, like the Lord Lieutenant, not to Irish 
public opinion nor to the representatives of Ireland in Parliament, 
but to the British Cabinet and the British majority at Westminster. 
Those Boards may do what they please, though all Ireland denounces 
their proceedings; and the knowledge that their masters are the 
ministers in the Castle or in Downing Street and not the people in 
Ireland has only too often, as might be expected, rendered most of 
them utterly indifferent to Irish wishes, and regardful not so much 
of what is necessary or good for Ireland as of the political interests 
of the ‘‘ Castle.” When their proceedings are criticised at any length 
by Irish representatives in Parliament, not only are the Boards 
generally backed up by the Chief Secretary or some other member 
of the government, but the Irish members are accused of obstruc- 
tion and are threatened with various parliamentary pains and penal- 
ties for presuming to “waste the time of the House” by making 
such criticisms. ‘This circumstance naturally has the effect of making 
not only the Boards themselves indifferent to Irish wishes, but many 
persons connected with them overbearing and even insolent in their 
demeanour towards the individual Irishmen with whom they come 
in contact. 

3ut to appreciate thoroughly the extent to which the irresponsible 
‘Castle’ rules the roost in Ireland, and, therefore, to appreciate 
the nature and extent of the reforms required in the Castle system, 
it is necessary to go into a little further detail. ‘l'ake the case of the 
Local Government Board. ‘This body consists of five persons— 
viz., the Chief Secretary, the Permanent Under Secretary in the 
Castle, and three other persons nominated by the Lord Lieutenant. 
Not one of the five cares “two rows of pins” ior the Irish people, or 
the Irish representatives, or the opinions of either the people or 
the representatives ; and yet see how multifarious and important are 
the functions they discharge, and how they can interfere in every 
petty act of every petty body in the land! They control the ad- 
ministration of the laws regarding the relief of the poor, the public 
health, the pollution of rivers, the diseases of cattle, the providing 
of houses for agricultural labourers, and other matters; and through 
their auditors they possess a very considerable and very effective 
check on every town board and city council in the country. ‘The 
Boards of Poor Law Guardians are entirely at the mercy of the 
Local Government Board. They are continually “ confronted, 
interfered with, controlled by” the Local Government Board, which 
may refuse to approve the minutes of their meetings, may set aside 
their resolutions, may dismiss their officers by “ sealed orders,” may 
even dismiss and dissolve the local boards themselves, and appoint 
paid guardians of its own nomination to their posts. Moreover, 
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all those powers are actually exercised from time to time. Quite 
recently, the Cork Board of Guardians—the largest in Ireland—was 
dissolved because some of its Nationalist members insisted on dis- 
cussing a resolution of a more or less political character at the begin- 
ning instead of at the end of the ordinary business. Quite recently also 
the Athlone Board of Guardians appointed to the post of master of the 
local workhouse an evicted tenant —a most respectable and competent 
man. The Local Government Board declined to confirm the appoint- 
ment because the man selected refused, on the occasion of his eviction, 
to surrender his home without a struggle, and was afterwards sent to 
gaol under the Coercion Act for his contumacy. Some years ago—I 
go back so far to show that no matter what Government has been in 
power in England, the “ Castle” Government of Ireland has always 
hitherto. except during the Viceroyalty of Lord Aberdeen and the 
Secretaryship of Mr. Morley, been consistently Tory and anti-Irish 
—Dr. Kenny, medical officer to the North Dublin Union Workhouse, 
and now M.P. for South Cork, was arrested and imprisoned as a 
“ suspect ” after the suppression of the Land League. Dr. Kenny— 
than whom no one was more esteemed in Dublin for his ability and 
his benevolence, especially to the poor—was imprisoned without 
trial, or even without a specific charge having been brought against 
him in the usual way, and, therefore, the North Dublin Board of 
Guardians resolved to keep his place for him till he should be 
released from prison, and appointed a locum tenens to act in his stead 
in the meantime. But the very man who had him arrested on 
suspicion—namely, Mr. Forster, the Chief Secretary—acting in his 
other capacity of ex officio head of the Local Government Board, 
would not hear of this arrangement, made his own arrest of Dr. Kenny 
the pretext for calling on the North Dublin Board of Guardians 
to dismiss him, and when the North Dublin Board refused to do so, 
dismissed him himself by “sealed order.” What is true of the 
Boards of Guardians is true also of the Local Sanitary Boards which 
work the Public Health Acts and the Labourers’ Dwellings Acts. 
The Local Government Board may, if it pleases, obstruct or even 
render altogether nugatory the operation of those Acts, and yet it 
never can be called to account by the Irish people, if its British 
masters stand by it and defend it, as they usually do. 

Take, again, the case of the Board of Works. This body 
consists of three persons, all of whom are nominated by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and are responsible to him alone (or rather to the 
Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant for the time being) ; it has 
great powers, and its range of operations is most extensive ; for it 
controls the construction of all public works, the lending of money 
to landlords and tenants for making improvements on lands, the 
management of several harbours and several public parks, and, to a 
large extent, the execution of the drainage works of the country. 
Not a year passes in which serious complaints are not made of the 
manner in which the Board of Works discharges its many duties ; 
but, whether those complaints are ill-founded or well-founded, the 
result is always the same. ‘The Board is not responsible to the Irish 
people or to its representatives in Parliament, and its real masters 
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—the Chief Secretary and the Secretary to the Treasury—invariably 
take its side in any dispute it may have with any section of the 
Irish people. Again and again its proceedings have been censured by 
the votes of a large majority of the Irish representatives at West- 
minster ; but on those occasions the Minister of the day has always 
stood in opposition to the Irish majority, and at his bidding the 
votes of the Irish Members have been regularly overborne by the 
intervention of an adequate host of English members who, it may be 
said without offence, generally know nothing about the matters in 
dispute. It may be added, by the way, that as a consequence of the 
Board of Works’ system of treating local opinion in Ireland with 
contempt, the island is absolutely studded with monuments of its 
incapacity. 

Public education is a matter which ought to be, if anything at all 
should be, within the control of the people. In Ireland the primary 
education of the people is entirely within the control of the ‘ Castle,” 
which appoints every one of the twenty members of “the National 
Board,” which, in its turn, prescribes the school regulations, prepares 
or has had prepared all the school-books, divides with the local 
managers of the several schools the control of the teachers, and is the 
master of the inspectors. It follows, as a matter of course, that 
there has scarcely ever been a member of the “ National” Board 
who was in agreement with the political aspirations of five-sixths 
of the Irish people, while the great majority have always been on the 
anti-Nationalist side, and some have even been identified with the 
extreme Orange faction. It follows, also, of course, that the 
education imparted in the National Schools of Ireland has 
nothing about it of a patriotic character. In every free country 
the children in the public schools are compelled to learn much 
about their country, and are thus brought up with a love for it and a 
desire to serve it; but in Ireland the object, so far as the Govern- 
ment public schools are concerned, would seem to be to keep children 
as much as possible in the dark on the subject of their native land 
and its history, and some years ago so great was the dread enter- 
tained by the “ Castle” of the introduction of patriotic ideas into 
the minds of Irish children that its creature, the National Board, 
actually caused to be expunged from one of the authorised reading 
books the well-known lines of Scott :— 


‘ Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said : 
‘ This is my own, my native land !’” 


Some years ago the National School Teachers held their annual 
Congress in Dublin for the discussion of their grievances, and 
invited to their meeting two or three members of the Irish Party. 
One or two of these latter accepted the invitation and delivered 
speeches in which the pay of the teachers was contrasted with that 
of the police. Because of this fact, the “ National” Board showed 
its “Castle” leanings by attempting to break up the teachers’ 
organization—an attempt in which it very nearly succeeded. In the 
eyes of this ‘“ National” Board for a National teacher to attend a 
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Nationalist meeting in his own district, even though every man, 
woman, and child in the district were Nationalists, would be a 
high crime and misdemeanour deserving of instant dismissal, or at 
the very least of a serious reprimand. The “ National” Board, 
like the Local Government Board and the Board of Works, cares 
nothing and need not care anything about Irish criticism. 

The public boards to which reference has been made, together 
with the Privy Council, the Law Room, the Constabulary office, 
and other less important offices which need not be mentioned, 
constitute what is called the “Castle,” properly speaking; but the 
power and influence of the “Castle,” or at least of the two chief 
members of the “ Castle” government, extend far beyond their limits. 
For instance, the Lord Lieutenant, and, of course, the Chief 
Secretary, virtually appoint all the magistrates, paid and unpaid. 
To state the matter exactly, they appoint directly the paid magis- 
trates whom they may remove at pleasure and who are now 
entrusted, amongst other matters, with the granting of licences to 
carry arms and with the trial not only of offences usually dealt with 
summarily but of many offences that formerly could only be dealt 
with by a Judge of the High Court and a jury; and through the 
instrumentality of the lieutenants of the counties whom also they 
appoint directly, and of the Lord Chancellor who, as a political officer, 
is dependent for his place, like themselves, not on Irish but on British 
votes, they appoint the unpaid magistrates. This latter fact means 
much more than appears on the surface, for the unpaid magis- 
trates not only “administer justice” at Petty Sessions, but they 
have the granting of liquor licenses in their hands, they have the 
control of the baronial sessions at which all county expenditure 
is initiated, and out of their ranks come the members of half of 
every Board of Guardians in the country, the law being that the 
Boards of Guardians must consist half of elected guardians and 
half of non-elected or ex officio guardians who must be magistrates ; 
and, as a matter of course, the unpaid Irish magistracy consists 
almost entirely of men opposed to the mass of the people in religion, 
in politics, in everything on which men can differ. Up to a very 
recent date, out of 77 magistrates in Fermanagh there was only one 
Catholic; and yet in that county, though it is in Ulster, the 
Catholics outnumber all the other religious bodies put together. 
The Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary, again, nominate the 
Sheriffs of all the counties, who, in their turn, nominate the Grand 
Juries, which, although the members of those bodies need not 
themselves pay a penny of the county taxes, control the expenditure 
of all those taxes, have the appointment of all the county officials, 
and exercise a discretionary power in levying the “blood money” 
authorised to be exacted by various Coercion Acts and in distributing 
the cost of the extra police imported into their respective districts 
at their own request for their own purposes. Again, the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary appoint the members of every 
one of the twenty-two Lunatic Asylum District Boards; and, as if 
even bodies so appointed were not fit to discharge their duties, not 
they, but the Lord Lieutenant appoints the medical officers of the 
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asylums, draws up the regulations under which the asylums are 
administered, and nominates the inspectors who see to the observ- 
ance of those regulations! Even such institutions as the County 
Infirmaries are controlled by the “ Castle.” As these lines are being 
written a vacancy for a doctor is being filled up in the Galway 
Infirmary. ‘There are only four local governors, and as those four 
governers are equally divided in opinion as to the merits of two 
rival candidates, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland who is an ex-officio 
governor is, it is announced, going down from Dublin to give the 
casting vote which will decide the matter! In Dublin the harbour 
authority is called the Port and Docks Board. This body at 
least, cne would suppose, is one free from the octopus-like claws of 
the irresponsible Viceroy. But not so. Of its twenty-five members 
three only are appointed by the only representative body in the 
city—namely, the Corporation—while seven are nominated by the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights who are themselves nominated by 
the Lord Lieutenant ; and, though the Port and Docks Board may 
appoint a few quay constables, the appointment of each of those 
constables must be sanctioned by the Lord Lieutenant! Finally— 
not to take the reader through the entire ramifications of the 
“Castle” system—the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary 
appoint every policeman in Ireland and arm and drill him as they 
would a rifleman, and appoint the Crown solicitors who have, and in 
every political and agrarian case, exercise a practically unlimited 
power of packing juries. 

Such, briefly described, is the “Castle” system; and from this 
description may be seen, easily enough, its two main characteristics. 
It is, in the first place, an almost perfect despotism under Constitu- 
tional forms; and, secondly, it is a despotism carried on by a force 
independent of and hostile to the people of Ireland. From the fore- 
going description also may be inferred the two main lines which 
reform should take. 

Before more particularly stating those lines, it may be well to say 
a word as to what, in the shape of reform or reconstruction, is not 
required and not desired. It is somewhat humiliating, yet it may be 
desirable, to repudiate once for all the notion that any government 
which could in these days be set up in Ireland by the consent and 
the authority of the Irish people, would be insane enough to embark 
on the scheme of universal destruction of existing institutions, which 
Mr. Goschen, in the rather melodramatic frenzy of his zeal for the 
“Union,” was gracious enough to attribute to the Inish National 
Party in the course of the debates in 1886 on Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill. If Mr. Goschen himself, as is probable, did not believe 
that a Home Rule Government and Parliament would abolish the 
law of debt, alter the law regarding murder, degrade the judiciary, 
and overturn the whole civil service of [reland, it is to be feared that 
only too many of the credulous hearers or readers of his extravagant 
oratory entertain such preposterous convictions. Let it be said, 
therefore, that Mr. Goschen’s imaginings are but a mere bogey 
evolved out of his own brain and having not even the shadow of a 
fact for foundation. It might, indeed, gratify a natural sentiment 
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in Irishmen—natural, considering the association of the “ Castle ” 
buildings with the numberless infamies of the last three hundred 
years of English rule in Ireland—if those buildings were burnt to 
the ground, if a purification ceremony were performed on the ruins, 
and if a column were then erected on the purified site to mark the 
advent of the reign of real Liberty and Law. But Irish Nationalists 
are not children, and they would be swayed in such matters by 
other than sentimental considerations. They would reflect that 
the structures in question, with possibly some improvements, would 
suit an Irish Home Rule Government very well indeed, that fresh 
structures would cost a vast sum of money, that no Home Rule 
Government would have money to throw away, and that, all this 
being so, the game of destruction would not be worth the candle. 
In Ireland, as in every other country, the satisfaction of necessities 
must, it is humbly submitted, come before the gratification of tastes. 
The Irish people, as has been said, desire to take over the govern- 
ment of their country as “a going concern.” Having that object in 
view, they are really not such idiots as to begin their management of 
their own affairs by turning everything upside down a@ la Goschen 
and throwing all their national affairs into hopeless confusion to 
gratify a feeling of blind and senseless revenge. ‘The Civil Service 
of the country may and does need reform; it may be necessary to 
take some precautions against a Home Rule Government being 
wrecked by traitorous hands within the ship; but mere destruction 
and abolition would certainly not be the policy of an Irish National 
Government, though the “wish” may be “father to the thought” 
entertained in this regard by Mr. Goschen and his friends. 

Mr. Chamberlain would, as we have seen, “ sweep away altogether 
those alien Boards of foreign officials” with which we have been 
dealing; but even this modified revolution does not represent the 
Irish Nationalist ideal of reform. If the existing boards were swept 
away in the morning, other Boards should be established in their 
places with pretty much the same functions to discharge. The only 
result of sweeping them recklessly away would be to discredit the 
Irish Nationalist Government in advance and so verify the pre- 
dictions of its enemies. 

3ut what reforms ought to be and would be effected in the 
“ Castle” system ? 

In the first place, it ought to be made and would be made, in 
certain particulars, less despotic. It may be admitted at once that 
many of the powers of control possessed by the various departments 
of the “Castle” over local administrative bodies are necessary and 
ought to be preserved under any system of National self-government. 
The existing check, for instance, on illegal, extravagant, or dishonest 
expenditure—the check, namely, which is supplied by the system 
of audit established by the Local Government Board—is very useful 
and proper. If Ireland had Home Rule, the Local Government 
Board ought to have a limited but, within its scope, effective veto on 
the proceedings of the Boards of Guardians ; the National Board of 
Education ought to have some control over the teaching in and 
the management of the National Schools; the Board of Works 
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plainly ought, as the direct agent of Parliament, to have a voice in 
the expenditure of the public money which it would supply on the 
authority of Parliament for public works. Nor need there be any 
hesitation in admitting that, under Home Rule, not only would 
those Boards continue to exist with perhaps some modifications— 
in other words, not only would some centralization be necessary— 
but it would be desirable and even necessary for the government to 
nominate the members of the Boards. But, on the other hand, every 
local body ought to be wholly elective, and no such device as the ex 
officio plan ought to be allowed for the purpose of securing either 
to the government or to a class powers which the ratepayers or the 
taxpayers are unwilling that either the one or the other should 
possess. Powers given to the local bodies with one hand, as it were, 
ought not to be taken away with the other: when, for instance, they 
are nominally given the right to elect their own oflicers, that right 
should not be filched from them on one transparent pretext or 
another. ‘The central authority ought not to be allowed —and indeed 
under the new system would never attempt—to interfere at all in 
petty and comparatively unimportant local affairs such as the appoint- 
ment of the quay constables of the Dublin Port and Docks Board. No 
government, whether a Nationalist one or an anti-Nationalist, ought 
to have the power of dismissing or preventing the appointment by a 
local body of a competent medical officer because of his political 
opinions. It is better that every section of the people, Orange and 
Nationalist, should occasionally manage badly their own trifling local 
atlairs—atlairs which concern themselves alone—than that they should 
find themselves perpetually in leading-strings or tight waistcoats which 
inevitably produce discontent. Under any system of government, 
again, parents should have the most effective voice of all in the 
education of their own children. In a word, there ought to be, 
and there would be under Home Rule, a considerable amount of 
decentralization, without, however, destroying the check which a 
popular central authority, as well at least as an alien central autho- 
rity, ought to have, in certain cases, over local organizations. 

But the second reform which is required in the “ Castle” system 
is far the more important. What is it, after all, that the people most 
complain of in the working of the “ Castle” system? Not that the 
“ Castle” possesses too much power—though that fact, too, as has 
just been pointed out, is made and justly made a ground of com- 
plaint ; but that it is infused through and through with a spirit of 
hatred of and contempt for the people whom it governs, that it 
carries this spirit into its administration of affairs, and that, in con- 
sequence, it constantly and inevitably exasperates Irish feeling and 
continually perpetrates blunders of the first magnitude. And how 
comes it that sucha spirit inspires the “Castle” through all its 
departments ? ‘The answer has been given already. As was pointed 
out at the beginning, the “Castle” owes its existence to and maintains 
its ground by the help of not an Irish Parliament but a British 
Parliament in which the Irish representatives are in a small minority : 
it has its mandate not from Ireland but from Great Britain: it is 
responsible not to Irish but to British opinion; and hence the whole 
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evil of the system. Obviously, the only remedy is to reverse this 
entire order of things—to make the “ Castle” receive its orders not 
from Great Britain and the Irish minority but from Ireland alone 
and as a whole; to make it depend not on British but on Irish 
votes; to make it the servant instead of the master of the Irish 
people. It may be said that this change would simply amount to 
the establishment of an Irish Parliament and an Irish executive 
responsible to it for the management of Irish affairs—in other words, 
to Home Rule. So it would. The sooner that fact is grasped by all 
would-be reformers of the “‘ Castle” the better. Myr. Chamberlain 
and his followers make a fatal mistake if they imagine for one 
moment that the substitution which he once proposed of “a 
genuinely Irish administration” for “ those alien boards of foreign 
officials ” would make any material difference in the situation, if it 
did not mean an Irish Parliament and an Irish Executive. It has no 
doubt tended to aggravate the evils of the ‘*‘ Castle” system and to 
increase the odium it has excited in the popular mind that the men 
administering it have been mainly drawn from the ranks of the 
Orange minority and, in the past, to a large extent from England 
and Scotland. Officials differing in religion, in politics, and in race 
from the vast majority of the people naturally made the subjection 
of the latter to their rule a bitterer punishment than it need have 
been—how bitter it was in the old days of Orange ascendancy no 
historian has ever yet adequately told. But even though the 
“Castle” were manned throughout to-morrow by Irishmen, by 
Catholics, and (to suppose a very extreme if not impossible case) 
by Nationalists, the kernel of the whole “Castle” difficulty would 
still remain; the Irish people would still resent as an outrage 
their subjection, in the matter of their domestic affairs, to another 
people; they would still boycott the “Castle”; and they would 
regard its ‘“ Nationalist’ servants and adherents as renegades whom 
it would be a sacred duty to thwart on every available opportunity. 
‘lo make the “ Castle” the servant and the instrument of an Irish 
Parliament sitting in Dublin would solve all the difficulties and remove 
all the evils attendant on the existing system of government in 
Ireland—all except those which would be solved and removed by a 
judicious measure of decentralization. If the central Boards in 
Dublin, after that change, consisted largely of Tories or Orange- 
men, it would not matter very much, provided they were capable and 
honest men and not bent on the destruction of the new order of 
things: they would have to carry out the law, and the law, being the 
expression of the people’s own will, would not be resisted but joytully 
obeyed. ‘l’o give the Boards, under those circumstances, consider- 
able powers over local bodies would not cause the least popular 
disturbance, because, if the intervention of the Boards were illegal 
or oppressive, it could be at once successfully challenged in Parhia- 
ment by the representatives of the people, or the people would wait 
for a general election when they could make all things right at the 
ballot-box. Crown solicitors might then be allowed a certain latitude 
in objecting to jurors, because it would be absolutely certain that 
they would not stretch it too far. The National Board of Education 
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might then be entrusted, within even very extensive limits, with the 
duty of preparing schoolbooks and making school regulations, for it 
would only carry out the people’s own ideas, or the Education Minis- 
ter in the Assembly on College Green would reverse its action with- 
out a moment’s delay or he himself would be dismissed from office. 
In one word, there would be general peace and satisfaction because 
the people's own wishes would be respected, including without any 
doubt whatever the wishes of the minority, provided only that that 
minority did not aim at the destruction of the new system of 
national self-government. 

Mr. Goschen, in his vulgar attacks on the Irish people, in relation 
to the question of their capacity to manage their own affairs, has 
especially insisted—mostly, as is his wont, by insinuation—that 
under Home Rule law would practically cease to exist, and that an 
honest, fearless, and capable judicial bench would be an impossibility. 
If the ideas of the Irish people on the subject of law and its 
administration were, indeed, not those of all other ordinary civilized 
communities, it would hardly be surprising, considering the prosti- 
tution of the forms of law which English rule presented to their 
gaze for so many generations. But they have not been spoiled by 
bad example, and to-day they are as convinced as any other nation 
in the world that an honest, fearless, and capable judicial bench is a 
prime necessity in any civilized and well-ordered state. Holding 
that conviction, they would under Home Rule maintain the independ- 
ence of the Judges and make the bench open to the best lawyers 
and the men of highest character at the Inish bar, no matter what 
their political opinions or religious creed—and absolutely to none 
others. Some reforms, not inconsistent with this position, would 
probably be effected. The number of the Judges might be diminished, 
but in considering the number that should be retained, regard would 
be paid not only to the amount of business to be done but to the 
desirability of keeping up in every legitimate way the dignity and 
importance of the Irish capital which would be the seat of the 
superior courts of Justice. The Lord Chancellor—the only Judge 
who now goes into and out of office with the government of the day 
—would probably cease to be a political officer as well as a Judge, 
and would, like every other Judge, be placed above even suspicion 
by being given a permanent tenure of his office. At present, the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland is a member of the Court of Appeal in 
Dublin and has a right equally with the other Judges of that court 
to hear appeals in registration cases ; but, because he is a member of 
the government as well as a Judge, and because in those registration 
cases the parties engaged are partizans of the two opposing political 
camps, he always has the good taste and good sense not to exercise 
that right. He ought not to be forced to take such a course. He 
ought to be as free to hear registration appeals as any other cases. 
Some reforms might and probably would be made also in the ad- 
ministration of the law in the County Courts ; but here also nothing 
would be done to interfere with the independence of the Judges. 

As to the inferior magistracy the present writer would suggest one 
sweeping change. The constitution of the unpaid magisterial bench 
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is at present an intolerable injury and disgrace. That body is packed, 
to the extent probably of three-fourths of its entire number, with 
partizans, often as ignorant as they are prejudiced, of the “ loyal” 
minority and particularly of the landlord class; and all attempts to 
bring about a change in this respect have hitherto been absolutely 
futile. Year after year fresh appointments are made which steadily 
keep up the old proportion of Protestants to Catholics, of ‘‘ loyalists ” 
to Nationalists, of landlords to tenants. ‘The landlord who, maybe, 
lives half his time out of the country altogether, his son who may 
have but just come of age and owns nothing in the world but his 
expectations, and even the agent whose property consists only of his 
commission on the rents he collects, are all duly appointed to sit at 
Petty Sessions and administer the laws that most affect the peasantry, 
while the most respectable tenant and the largest ratepayer on this 
landlord’s property is regularly passed by, if he is a Catholic and 
especially if he is a Nationalist. father than such a man a 
“loyalist” native of another country is appointed, even though he 
have absolutely no connection by residence or property or in any 
other way with the district over which he is set. In this matter, in 
short, it is still as if the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 had 
never been passed. The door of the constitution, so to speak, is 
nominally open to Irishmen of all creeds, but, as a matter of fact and 
practice it is habitually slammed in the face of every Irish Catholic 
who does not exhibit himself the servile sycophant and open 
champion of the still existing Orange ascendancy. ‘The abomination 
thus produced cannot be cured. ‘The course to pursue in regard to 
it is not to try to mend it but to end it. The whole unpaid 
magistracy of Ireland ought to be swept ruthlessly away, and no more 
uupaid magistrates ought to be appointed. Their duties would, of 
course, be discharged by paid magistrates, and these should be of a very 
different class from the ‘‘ Removables ” of Mr. Balfour. ‘They should 
all be barristers or solicitors of a certain nuinber of years’ standing ; 
they should be paid good salaries and should be each assigned a 
considerable district; they should not be allowed, as they are by 
Mr. Balfour’s Coercion Act, to decide jury cases such as arise under 
the law of conspiracy, or to act, as they do now, in the double 
capacity of Judges and executive officers in the same locality ; and, 
while they ought not to be irremovable, they shouid have a certain 
amount of independence guaranteed to them by its being made 
obligatory on the government, whenever it dismissed one of them, 
to state the grounds of its action, of the sufficiency of which Parlia- 
ment would of course be the judge. It might be objected that a 
Home Rule government as well as Mr. Balfour would thus have its 
‘Removables;” but the answer to the taunt is clear. First, the 
Home Rule “ Removables” would not be so completely at the beck 
of the government as are the “ Removables”’ of to-day ; they would, 
unlike these latter, be all skilled in the law; they would not be per- 
mitted to invade the province of juries ; and they would be appointed 
to and kept in office by a government which, unlike that of Mr. 
Balfour and his colleagues, would be itself the choice of the people 
constitutionally expressing their feelings and opinions. 
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The police force next claims notice. Under Home Rule it would 
probably remain, for some years at least, within the control of the 
Executive in Dublin, but its character would be radically transformed. 
At present, the Irish constabulary, strictly speaking, is not a police 
force at all. Itis as much a standing army of occupation kept in 
Ireland for Imperial purposes as was the German army which 
remained in France after the war of 1870 till the indemnity was 
paid. It is armed like an army, drilled like an army, employed as 
an army would be in an enemy’s country. Is a Nationalist meeting 
called for the purpose of hearing some popular meinber of Parlia- 
ment address his constituents or for any other purpose ? A police 
reporter is present near the platform, surrounded by a dozen uni- 
formed men wearing spiked helmets and carrying loaded rifles, swords, 
and pouches full of cartridges, while hard by on the skirts of the 
meeting are generally two hundred more men uniformed and armed 
in the same way. Is an eviction announced ? At the scene of the 
intended eviction are generally two armed forces—a regiment of 
military and a body of armed police; and the only difference between 
the two, considered as military forces, consists in the superior 
discipline and greater self-restraint of the red-coated soldiers. Isa 
meeting proclaimed? Armed police are present in overwhelming 
numbers to see the proclamation carried out, by either running the 
people through with steel falchions or shooting them down with 
buckshot. Is the trial of a popular leader fixed to take place on a 
certain day in a court-house ? On that day that court-house is filled 
with armed police who during the “ trial” wear not only their swords 
and rifles but their spiked helmets when everybody else has to 
take off his hat. Has a blood-tax to be collected? The police, 
armed with rifles and swords and carrying their cartridge pouches, 
set out of a morning, like an army in war-time requisitioning 
provisions, and proceed to seize the crops, the horses, the cows, 
the pigs, and the poultry of the defaulting farmers. Every train at 
every railway station is attended and sometimes searched by two 
policemen armed with swords. Hundreds of armed police are 
engaged in “ protecting” emergency men at work on boycotted farms, 
and hundreds more in ‘“ protecting” persons with whom their neigh- 
bours simply refuse to deal for choosing the side of the landlords and 
the Castle in the present struggle. Meanwhile, the Moonlighters 
are left untouched, and the tramps and vagabonds of the country may 
steal and rob to their heart’s content. Under Home Rule the police 
would be deprived of their swords and rifles and kept to the ordinary 
duties of police, for there would be no other duties for them to dis- 
charge. Moreover, there are at least twice as many policemen in 
Ireland now as would be required under Home Rule, and at least 
twice as many as are required in Great Britain for a population equal 
to that of [reland; and it is most significant that while for many 
years past the number of the Irish constabulary has been increasing, 
the population of Ireland, in the same period, has been steadily 
diminishing. Mr. Balfour’s defence is that the 14,000 men of the 
constabulary force are absolutely required, and that that fact closes 
the discussion. But it does not close the discussion, for the question 
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then inevitably arises: If such a force be necessary, why is it 
necessary ? Is it not as plain as the sun at noon that it is Mr. 
Balfour himself who causes the necessity, together with those who 
uphold his policy of ruling the Irish people against their will? Here, 
in truth, is one of the prime reasons for conceding Home Rule to 
Ireland. At present, five-sixths of the Irish people, as proved by 
the last two general elections, resent being ruled in their domestic 
affairs as they are at present, and desire, in respect of those domestic 
affairs, to rule themselves. Loving freedom and carrying on the 
traditions of their fathers which have been handed down to them 
through centuries, they side in a body against the government and its 
agents. ‘The government, having no popular support and, in fact, no 
support at all but its own paid servants, naturally require an abnormal 
number of these latter to execute their behests. But change the 
conditions: let the Irish people manage their own affairs and at once 
the whole situation is altered. The people will then be all on the 
side of the government and in sympathy with the law and its 
administrators, and the necessity for an extraordinary police force 
will at once disappear, for the people will, for the most part, be their 
own police. ‘The case against the opponents of Home Rule on this 
point at least is so plain and so convincing that it seems ridiculous 
to argue it further. 

'T'wo branches of the Executive remain about which a word must 
be said—namely, the Privy Council and the Lord Lieutenant. 

As to the Privy Council it ought simply to be abolished. It is 
either an ornamental body, in which case it is useless ; or it has real 
power, in which case its existence—the existence of a body not 
responsible to Parliament or the people—is repugnant to the prin- 
ciples on which Constitutional Government is founded. The Privy 
Council in Ireland at present has certain judicial powers. Obviously, 
the proper persons to exercise such powers are the Judges of the 
land acting as such. It may be added that, at present, the Privy 
Council in Ireland is chiefly used by the Government as a means of 
“honoring” with the title of ‘‘ right honorable” ail the most notable 
political outcasts of the country. I refer to The O’Conor Don, who 
has been ejected from the Parliamentary representation of Roscom- 
mon; to the late Mr. Arthur M‘Murrough Kavanagh, who was 
rejected by the County of Carlow; to Mr. Bruen, who has been 
rejected by the same constituency ; to Mr. Cogan, who represented but 
represents no longer the County of Kildare: to Mr. Ion ‘rant 
Hamilton, for many years but no longer one of the members for the 
County of Dublin; to the late Mr. King-Harman, who was Mr. 
Hamilton’s colleague in the representation of Dublin till the year 
1885, when he was obliged to fly for a seat in Parliament to the Isle 
of Thanet; and to Mr. Hume Dick, ejected from Wicklow. It is 
only a wonder that Mr. Smith-Barry, sent from Cork County to 
Huntingdonshire, Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, turned adrift by 
Kerry, and others similarly circumstanced in a political sense, have 
not as yet been added to the list. It may be, of course, that some of 
the formalities performed by the Privy Council are assigned io that 
body by the common law, or by Act of Parliament; but, if so, 
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that fact might easily be provided for by a fresh parliamentary 
enactment. 

Around the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland a battle has long raged. 
Two parties, on all other points as diametrically opposed to each other 
as the poles, have desired to abolish the office, namely, those who have 
wished for the complete separation of Ireland from England, and those 
who would reduce Ireland to the position in the commonwealth of an 
English county. Others, too, have desired its abolition—namely, those 
Irish Nationalists who are not Separatists, but have seen in the Vice- 
regal establishment in Dublin a hotbed of anti-Irish intrigue and cor- 
ruption, and, therefore, have thought it a danger to the cause of 
Irish Nationality. No attempt need be made here to argue for 
or against the view of any of those parties. All that wants to be 
pointed out is that the Lord Lieutenant, or some similar official, would 
be necessary under a Home Rule Constitution. Some one will be 
required to act as the representative of the Sovereign, to translate 
into a formal act by appointing Ministers the decision of the people 
at a parliamentary election, to receive the resignation of Ministers on 
quitting office, to signify the assent of the Crown to the measures of 
the Irish Legislature, to act as the medium of communication 
between the authorities in Ireland and the Imperial Government in 
London on all necessary occasions, and to perform all the other 
duties discharged by other functionaries of the same class in other 
parts of the Empire. If he were not called a Lord Lieutenant, and 
did not live in the Viceregal Lodge, he would be called by some 
other name and would have to live elsewhere. In the opinion of 
the writer it would not make much difference what he was called 
or where he lived in Ireland; but it might be just as well, perhaps, 
if the Lord Lieutenancy were left exactly as it is, on the principle 
that the less constitutional change or disturbance in the process 
of restoring to Ireland its right of self-government in domestic 
affairs the better. The danger arising from the corrupting influence 
of the Viceroyalty under the present system would not exist under 
Home Rule. The Lord Lieutenant could not then, even if he 
wished, bribe men to betray their country, for he would have no 
bribes to give. The rewards of public life would then be in the gift 
of the representatives of the Irish people, and could not possibly be 
obtained except by patriotic service rendered in the open light of day. 

‘eform of the “ Castle” system of government in the Irish sense 
thus means an effective measure of Home Rule—nothing more and 
nothing less. Any reform less thorough-going would settle nothing ; 
it would, on the contrary, only whet the appetite for further reform 
till the great end—Home Rule—was achieved. Now, to all the 
familiar objections to Home Rule it is not the purpose of this 
essay to offer any formal reply. In face of the explanation that has 
been given of the monstrosities of the existing system of government 
in Ireland and of the remedies proposed it will be seen, we venture 
to say, to most persons that it is not the advocates but the opponents 
of Home Rule who are put on their defence. But we may briefly 
refer to two comparatively unimportant objections brought to mind 
by the foregoing pages themselves. 
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It is clear that Home Rule would mean the establishment of the rule 
of the majority, instead of the rule of the minority in Ireland—though 
it would by no means follow that the minority would not all the same 
exercise a powerful and effective influence on the government of the 
country, or that the majority or the minority would be composed 
of the same elements as make up the two parties in Ireland respectively 
to-day ; and at the very idea of the majority ruling a cry of horror is 
raised by the minority and their allies in Great Britain! Has there 
ever been such a ridiculous and unreasonable cry? What is there 
wrong or unnatural in the majority ruling in Ireland as well as in 
every other country ? Is the Irish minority such a sacrosanct body, 
differentiated by some exceptionally holy and meritorious qualities 
from all other minorities, that, though a minority, it is to enjoy for 
ever the rights of a majority, and to be regarded as oppressed if it 
does not enjoy those rights? Is the Irish majority so exceptionally 
wicked and base that it alone, amongst all the majorities of the 
world, is to be relegated for ever to the subjection of a minority, 
and is to consider itself happy if it is simply allowed to exist? The 
minority think it a fearful grievance to be ruled by the majority ; 
is it no grievance in the eyes of the majority to be ruled by the 
minority ? ‘The mere statement of the case is sufficient to dispose 
of the objection just referred to, but the fact that such an objection 
has been raised at all by the Irish minority conveys an indication of 
the spirit of oppression and tyranny of the “ Castle” system in Ireland. 
The Irish minority think they are born to rule and that the majority 
are fit only to be ruled by them; they want all the sweets of power, 
and believe that all others are well employed in supplying them; 
accordingly, they become infuriated when a proposal is made to 
deprive them of their monopoly of power and to confer the right of 
governing on the majority of the nation. Such pretensions strike 
at the very root of the representative principle in government. ‘The 
truth is, moreover, that they have nothing whatever to fear in the 
shape of oppression, and that, under Home Rule, they would lose far 
less of the substance of power than they profess to believe. In the 
first place, the present majority, which is united on the question of 
obtaining self-government, would naturally, being composed of 
diverse elements, disappear after Home Rule was attained ; in the 
second place, the new majority would to a certainty be composed to 
a large extent of the members of the present minority, who have 
always exhibited a remarkable tendency to gravitate in the direction 
of power and authority; and thirdly, the minority, for some time 
to come at all events, would probably, owing to their superior social 
advantages, supply far more than their share of the actual instru- 
ments of government in Ireland. 

The other cbjection to Home Rule to which we have referred 
found expression in The Times shortly after the rejection of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill in 1886, when that journal published a 
statement showing the amount of patronage that would have been 
at the disposal of Mr. Parnell if that Bill had become law, and when 
it metaphorically raised its holy eyes in horror at the bare possibility 
of such a man or of any other Irish Nationalist leader being ever so 
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endowed under any circumstances. The Times has not stoo.| alone 
in indulging in such manifestations at the thought of the same 
contingency. But can anything be more arrogant or insolent than 
such an objection to self-government in Ireland? Why should not 
Mr. Parnell, if he be chosen Prime Minister of Ireland by the Irish 
people, freely and deliberately voting under Home Rule, have com- 
mand of all the patronage of the country, whatever it be? Who 
would be entitled to it, if not he or some other Irish leader selected 
in the same manner? Here, again, we trace the sentiment that the 
Irish people ought to be treated differently from every other people 
on the face of the globe, and until that feeling has ceased to sway 
men’s minds the task of attempting a solution of the Irish question 
will indeed be hopeless. 
J. J. Ciancy. 
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IX. 
THE RELATIONS OF AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


Tue present relations between Austria and Hungary spring from 
the historic past, and it would be difficult to explain those relations 
as they now exist without giving a brief historical sketch of the 
events which have led to the union of the two States. The person 
of the Ruler was the first bond of union between them; but that 
identity in no way affected the political nor the private rights of 
either nation. Although it was no accident, but a deliberate and 
interested motive which led to the choice of Albert of Hapsburg, in 
1434, as King of Hungary, inasmuch as Hungary and Austria con- 
stituted the first bulwark of Christendom against the aggressive 
Ottoman power, still, in their domestic relations they remained as 
completely alien as before. ‘The relation of the two States was 
analogous to that which for more than a century existed between 
3ritain and Hanover; or which under the constitution of 17 October, 
1868, allies Luxemburg with Holland. 

That the personal union should leave the independence of Hungary 
intact is testified by numerous Statutes, which declared her domestic 
and foreign relations to be on a par with those of Austria, and these 
relations were set forth with a jealous particularity. Thus for 
example, the 8th Decree of the year 1559 declares that the advice 
given by Hungarian Counsellors at the King’s Court shall be adopted ; 
the 27th, a.p. 1635, the 14th of 1659, &c., stipulate that an envoy 
of equal rank with the Imperial Ambassador shall be sent to all the 
European Courts, and especially to that of Turkey. In matters of 
war and finance too, the kingdom of Hungary had nothing in 
common with the other possessions of its monarch. And inasmuch 
as these relations were the result of an historical incident, no legal 
proceeding would have been necessary to dissolve the bond thus 
formed. If, for instance, Hungary had elected a king other than the 
Austrian Emperor, the connexion between the two countries would 
have ceased to exist. But she did not do so, and until 1723 the 
relations between them subsisted as they have been described. In 
that year, however, a change occurred, not alone in the Austro- 
Hungarian alliance, but in the Hungarian Constitution itself. By 
the so-called ‘‘ Pragmatic Sanction” of the Emperor Charles VI., 
guaranteed by the German and most of the European States, the 
descent in all the countries over which that sovereign ruled was 
declared hereditary, the female line being included ; and the king- 
dom of Hungary accepted this declaration and waived its right to 
the independent choice of a Sovereign. ‘Thus the Union became 
authoritative, and this very fact carried with it consequences of a 
jur-reaching character, one being the obligation of mutual self- 
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defence. This new bond it was which led to the well-known excla- 
mation ‘‘ Vitam et sanguinem pro rege nostro Maria Theresia,” 
when war was declared against Frederick the Great, who had deprived 
Austria by force of the province of Silesia. But there was no ques- 
tion of mutual relations even at this period. Hungary was still 
independent, and the 11th Decree of 1741 declares distinctly that 
the King regulates the domestic and foreign policy of Hungary 
through its own people, and seeks the counsel of his faithful 
Hungarian advisers. 

As regards the diplomatic privileges of Hungary which had been 
established by various decrees, of these nothing more was heard 
after 1723, arid all that was persisted in, was that the advice of 
Hungarian Counsellors should be sought. The status quo continued 
with respect to the Army which was organised on the Austrian 
model, but the Hungarian “ Reichsrath” fixed the time of service, 
pay, &c.; and the disposition and maintenance of the forces devolved 
upon the military commissioner (Statthalterei-Amt). ‘The financial 
arrangements also remained as theretofore, and the taxes and duties 
were fixed by the Parliament, collected by Hungarian officials, and 
applied to Hungarian uses. Hungary never recognised debts -in- 
curred by Austria for her own purposes. ‘The most appropriate 
parallel to the relations of Austria and Hungary at that time were 
those existing at present between Sweden and Norway; for when 
the Swedish Sovereign was chosen King of Norway in 1814, the 
Norwegian Constitution clearly laid down the complete independence 
of that country under the personal union; and it is only in foreign 
relations that the two States may be considered to be united, inas- 
much as the external policy of Norway is directed by the Swedish 
Minister. 

This state of things continued until the year 1848 when a com- 
plete change occurred in the condition of Hungary ; but although 
since the promulgation of the Pragmatic Sanction—especially under 
the Emperor Joseph II.—Iungary was dealt with in violation of 
her Constitution, still there was no pretence of a legislative change 
sanctioning such treatment. In the year 1848, however, when the 
sun of liberty rose in Hungary, and its rays dissipated the gloom of 
medieval institutions which had darkened society, it was natural 
that the revolution which affected her internal policy, should also 
extend to her relations with Austria. ‘The régime of Austria, per- 
meated with Spanish reminiscences, could not tolerate a free Con- 
stitution, a responsible Ministry, Class-equality, Press-freedom—all 
watchwords of the great revolutionary upheaval of 1848—and it 
was quite natural that a rupture should have followed. It would 
be impossible, here, to recount the events of 1848-9, which are 
indeed well-known to every reader. Suffice it to say, that with 
the help of Russia, that Universal European Liberator (God save 
the mark!) the freedom of Hungary, and with it her self-existence, 
was laid in the grave. 

During seventeen years Hungary was regarded as a province of 
Austria ; and it was only when the Emperor Francis Joseph ap- 
preciated the evils of despotic rule; and especially under the influ- 
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ence of the defeats sustained by Austria in her war with Prussia in 
1866, that an understanding was arrived at in 1867, which culminated 
in the 12th Article of the laws of that year defining the modern 
relations between the two countries. 

* * * * * * 

In the Introduction to the law just named it was found necessary 
to define the status of Hungary on the one hand, and of the other 
dominions of his majesty on the other, as affected by the Pragmatic 
Sanction, without prejudice to the legislative independence and free- 
dom of the former State. One of the results of this understanding 
was the declaration by Hungary that constitutions should be accorded 
to the remaining possessions of his majesty, for it was only thus 
that Hungary could negotiate with such States. Not only to sub- 
sidiary States, but to Austria itself a Constitution was granted, and 
as a consequence the treaty of union or alliance was made, not 
between the Parliament of Hungary and the Absolute Ruler of 
Austria, but between the Legislative Chambers of both States. 

The starting point, or basis of the agreement, was the condition 
of mutual help stipulated by the Pragmatic Sanction, and to facili- 
tate this arrangement it was agreed that in the two States there 
should be a common direction of Foreign Affairs; Affairs of War, 
and the fiscal system appertaining to those two departments of the 
State. ‘The expenses of the Court were not declared to be joint, as 
this could not be inferred from the ‘‘ Pragmatic Sanction.” ‘This 
charge so far as Hungary is concerned, is voted by the Parliament 
on the initiative of the Ministry, and is fixed on an equality with 
that of the Austrian Parliament. Inasmuch as the safety and 
defence of the Country are bound up with the management of foreign 
affairs, the conduct of the Diplomatic and Commercial relations of 
the State devolve upon the Minister at Vienna. And as regards the 
Army, the Organisation and Command of the Forces vests in his 
Majesty, but the Supplies for the Army, the duration of service, &c., 
in Hungary are determined as of old by the Hungarian Ministry and 
Parliament ; and no change can be made in the defensive system of 
the Country without the sanction of the legislative body. With this 
view all changes proposed have to be mutually agreed upon by the 
two ministries and submitted to their respective Legislatures. 
Should a difference of opinion arise as to matters of policy in this 
regard, an agreement may be arrived at by means of emissaries. 
The army expenditure is a joint account, but so far as the quota of 
contribution is concerned that becomes the affair of the responsible 
Hungarian Ministry; and such quota is always fixed for a series of 
years, at the end of which it is liable to revision. 

In order that constitutional usage may not be neglected in these 
negotiations, a joint committee has been instituted, to which the 
ministers of both States are responsible, and whose duty it is to 
consider transactions of common interest. In regard to this 
organisation the Law (1867: 12) declares as follows: ‘‘ Hungary 
does not consider a Reichsrath or Central Parliament needful for 
the consideration of matters of common interest.’”’ In conformity 
with the principles of the Pragmatic Sanction and with the declara- 
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tion just mentioned, which point to an equal distribution of autho- 
rity, the Hungarian Parliament elects 60 members (40 from the 
lower, and 20 from the upper House), and the Reichsrath chooses 
the same number, in the same proportion, from its two Chambers ; 
and these committees, also known as ‘ Delegations,’’ possess the 
same powers as their respective Parliaments, but only so far as the 
consideration and decision of the affairs common to both countries 
are concerned. ‘These delegations are elected for one year only, at 
the end of which period their powers cease; but the members are 
eligible for re-election. Constitutionally His Majesty the Emperor 
and King may call these delegations together at a stated period, in 
the place in which he may be at the time, but in conformity with 
the desire of the Hungarian Parliament, the meetings are held 
alternately in Budapest and Vienna, or some capital of another of 
His Majesty’s dominions. The committees deliberate apart, each 
electing its President and other officers. All decisions are come to 
by the majority of votes, which are then deemed to be the resolu- 
tions of the committee ; in the case of equal voting the proposition 
is rejected. Individual opinions may be recorded on the ‘‘ protocol” 
(just as with you members of committees of each House may pre- 
sent special reports), but these expressions are of no effect in the 
decision. 

In their deliberations the two committees may not sit together, 
but all interchanges of views take place in writing in the language 
of each delegation, accompanied by a translation. Should such an 
interchange of views fail after three attempts to arrive at unanimity, 
either delegation may require a joint session, at which there are 
nominally two Presidents, of whom, however, only one officiates in 
that capacity. An absolute majority is necessary for the final adop- 
tion of a resolution, and should the number of members of one 
delegation exceed that of the other, they are reduced to an equality 
by deducting an equivalent from the delegation which is in the 
majority as regards those present. Authenticated protocols are 
printed in both languages and circulated by the respective ministries. 
During the deliberations of the delegations either body may demand 
explanations from either ministry. ‘The most important item to be 
decided by the delegations is the budget relating to common income 
and expenditure, which is first prepared by the respective ministries 
of each country for the consideration of the delegations. ‘Their 
decisions are submitted to His Majesty for approval, after which 
they possess the force of law; are brought under the notice of the 
respective legislatures, and carried into effect by the responsible 
ministries. Besides considering the measures proposed by the two 
ministries, either delegation may submit a proposition to the other, 
and this is then discussed in the manner already indicated. The 
sessions of the delegations are public, with defined exceptions, and 
during the sessions the members enjoy the same immunity as depu- 
ties everywhere excepting in Austria, where the law does not grant 
them this immunity. 

The Emperor-King is the head of the joint Government. Three 
ministries manage its affairs. ‘The Minister of Foreign Affairs regu- 
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lates foreign relations and protects the interests of the two States. 
The joint War Minister directs the army and navy. In Hungary 
the ‘‘ Honyéds”’ are controlled by the Minister of Defence, but in 
case of war they are bound to obey the Commander-in-chief ap- 
pointed by His Majesty, and their war expenditure comes within 
the joint budget. ‘The Ministry of War is composed of fifteen divi- 
sions, in addition to the naval subdivision, which has a separate 
command. 

As regards the third ministry common to the two States—the 
Ministry of Finance—it undertakes (1) the preparation of the joint 
budget, and its distribution amongst the members of the delegations ; 
(2) the financial management of the money voted ; (3) the adminis- 
tration of the national debt to which the States are jointly pledged, 
as well as the carrying out of measures for raising any new loan, 
which may have been agreed upon by the delegations; (4) the 
government of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This last duty was imposed 
upon the Ministry of Finance after the occupation of those provinces 
under the Berlin Treaty of 1878, inasmuch as it possessed the needful 
leisure to undertake the task. 

Neither has the responsibility of the ministry, the groundwork of 
constitutional government, been lost sight of in these mutual 
arrangements. Inasmuch as in joint legislation the delegations 
possess the same powers as the respective chambers, so, too, they 
constitute the forum to which the common ministers of the allied 
States are amenable. According to the Act of the Constitution, 
both delegations possess the right of impeaching the common 
ministers for breach of the laws. In the case of the Finance 
Minister, however, either Parliament may charge him with irregu- 
larities, but even then the accusation must be subsequently brought 
before the delegations. The tribunal to which such cases are sub- 
mitted for judgment is constituted as follows: Each delegation 
selects 24 persons, being irreproachable, independent burghers of its 
State well acquainted with the law, making together a court of 48 
members. Either delegation may, without cause assigned, object to 
twelve of the members nominated by the other, and the same privi- 
lege extends to the accused. In any case, however, the court must 
be constituted of an equal number from each State. 

It was found much easier to complete the organisation of the 
delegations and their ministries for joint legislative action, than to 
fix the quota which Hungary ought to contribute to the general 
expenditure. Only after months of deliberation and argument was 
that moot point settled, and although Hungary quite voluntarily 
accepted the responsibility of a portion of the national debt of 
Austria, there are still persons in that country who declare that 
Hungary had the best of the bargain. ‘The proportion payable by 
each State was of course not permanently fixed, as commercial and 
industrial changes in either State might make such an adjustment 
unfair; but by Act 12, 1867, the quota of the so-called ‘‘ Quota- 
Commission ” was made liable to revision once every decade. ‘The 
Austrian Reichsrath and the Hungarian Parliament elect a com- 
mittee the year before the expiration of that period to recommend 
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the proportion which each State is to bear in the expenditure, but 
their recommendation needs the confirmation of both Parliaments, 
and the Imperial and Royal sanction, to give it validity. 

These are the conditions under which, in conformity with the 
Pragmatic Sanction, the Act of 1867 secured the union of Hungary 
and Austria, but there are still many other eventualities which do 
not come within the lines of that enactment. Those are settled 
from time to time by temporary conventions, and they in no way 
affect Hungarian independence. Although that independence is 
restricted, there can be no question of Hungarian “‘ autonomy,” as 
it is often termed abroad. Autonomy only applies to part of a State, 
as in the case of Croatia, bit Hungary is not subordinate to any 
State, and the limitations of its independence run parallel with 
those of Austria. It is the physical and not the political person of 
the Ruler which is identical in the two States, and if even inaccurate 
inferences are drawn from this identity, still Hungary has always 
been able to retain her independence, and a State with a renowned 
past history of 1000 years cannot afford to minister to the specula- 
tive desires of domestic or foreign statesmen. 

Whilst I have endeavoured thus to explain the relations between 
Austria and Hungary concerning which I think there has been some 
misconception in English political circles, and have shown in what 
manner they are distinguished from what is usually known as 
autonomy, still it will be gratifying to me if through this exposition 
I may have smoothed the way to a better understanding and a per- 
manently satisfactory settlement of the relations between the sister 
countries of Great Britain and Ireland. 

ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


BUDAPEST UNIVERSITY, August 12th, 1890, 










































































PART X. 
HOME RULE IN NEWFOUNDLAND: A PARALLEL. 


Tue great political question of the day is whether the granting to 
Ireland by the Imperial Parliament of a delegated authority in the 
form of a national assembly to manage her own internal affairs 
would be advantageous to that country and to the whole Empire ; 
and as I have had some personal experience of a like proceeding in 
one of our Colonies, namely, in Newfoundland, I have been asked to 
record that experience, and to state the influence which it exercised 
on my own views of the question of Home Rule. 

It is unnecessary that I should speak at any length of the various 
forms of autonomy which have been cited in favour of the principle 
of national self-government, nor even to do more than refer to the 
eases of Austria and Hungary, Russia and Finland (where the with- 
drawal of Home Rule is already giving rise to the bitterest senti- 
ments of hostility toward the Government amongst a hitherto loyal 
population), of Sweden and Norway, of Denmark and Iceland, or of 
the United States of America. Neither is it requisite that I should 
say many words concerning the effect of refusing to recognise this 
principle which led to the separation of the last-named States from 
the mother country. Whatever view may be entertained as to the 
advantage which has thus accrued to the great nation across the 
Atlantic, of which the founders were refugees from political and 
religious persecution in this country, there can be no doubt that the 
separation was brought about by the claim of the Unionists of the 
Georgian period to rule their American colonists by divine right, 
and to impose upon them their old laws and customs ; a right which 
they attempted to maintain, and persisted in enforcing at the cost of 
much blood and treasure, and with the final result of severing from 
the British Empire those loyal and well-affected colonies, and en- 
gendering animosities which it required generations to obliterate. 

The history of our nation presents, on the other hand, brilliant 
examples of higher statesmanship, and of the remarkable success 
which has attended a just regard for the national aspirations of our 
fellow-countrymen in the Colonies, and conspicuously in the cases 
of Canada and Newfoundland. Of Canada it is not my province to 
speak, although I have frequently visited that country, and have had 
many opportunities of observing the condition of the people under 
Home Rule. I cannot, however, refrain from reminding the reader 
of the remarkable analogy in the circumstances which preceded the 
granting of Home Rule to Canada with the existing relations between 
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this country and Ireland. How, before the passing of the Act which 
gave them autonomy, the Canadians (now loyal and devoted to the 
mother country) were in actual revolt ; how “ order” was maintained 
by the English regular troops, of whom at the present day not one is 
to be found on duty in the Dominion of Canada, excepting at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia ; how Canada had her Parnell in the person of Papineau, 
the leader of the Constitutional Home Rulers (I forget whether she 
enjoyed the advantages of a Pigott!); how thousands assembled 
with bands and banners to denounce the British Government; how 
British manufactures were boycotted ; and generally how the mani- 
festations of hatred of English rule, such as the difficulty in procur- 
ing convictions for political offences, &c., which characterise the 
Irish movement to-day, were conspicuous also in the Canadian agita- 
tion. Nor can I forget the “ loyal minority,” more British than the 
English themselves, and comprising in their own estimation all the 
wealth, talent, industry, intelligence, virtue, aud morality of the 
threatened land. 

Guided by an enlightened policy, however, and under circum- 
stances of great difficulty, the British Government did concede 
Home Rule to Canada, with what results we all know; and if ever 
she should sever her connection with this country, it will be with 
regret, and with recollections widely at variance with those which 
followed the American War of Independence. 

But now let me turn to the Home Rule movement in the State 
with which I have been the most closely connected by personal and 
business relations, that is to say, Newfoundland. 1 went there in 
the year 1853, at an early age, to take part in the management of an 
extensive commercial undertaking, established by my grandfather, 
who emigrated with his family from Exeter, but who, as well as my 
father, was then resident in Liverpool. Before, however, narrating 
the events which followed my arrival, it is necessary that I should 
say a few words concerning the political changes which had pre- 
viously taken place in the colony. 

In the year 1832, in transmitting to Sir Thomas Cochrane the 
King’s Commission appointing him Governor of Newfoundland, 
Lord Goderich intimated to him that it was considered desirable to 
confer on that colony the boon of Representative Government, and 
he wrote :— 


“As this is the first occasion on which provision has been made for 
convening a Legisiative Assembly for the Island of Newfoundland, the 
importance of that measure requires that I should not limit myself to the 
merely formal duty of placing you in possession of these instruments, but 
that I should shortly explain the grounds and nature of the policy by which 
His Majesty’s Councils on the subject have been directed.”* 


se 


After explaining “ the necessity of some provision for regulating 
the internal concerns of Newfoundland by enactments adapted to 
the peculiarity of their position,” the despatch goes on to say :— 


* Copy of the Royal Instructions to the Governor of Newfoundlard, and of the 
Despatches from Lord Goderich to him, transmitting the Commission. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 7th August, 1832, 
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“It may seem, however, superfluous to accumulate reasons in proof of 
the propriety of establishing in Newfoundland that form of Constitution 
which generally prevails throughout the British Transatlantic Colonies ; the 
difficulty would consist rather in finding valid arguments for withholding it. 
The reasonable presumption seems to be that a system of Colonial Govern- 
ment which has been attended with so many advantages in British North 
America, would produce similar benefits at Newfoundland, if transferred to 
that Settlement. I do not indeed mean to deny that some considerable 
inconvenience has occasionally resulted from the adoption in these 
Dependencies of Great Britain of Constitutions modelled into a miniature 
resemblance of our own, but I know not what is the system of which the 
same might not be truly asserted. It is sufficient to say of the scheme of 
internal polity in force in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, that in all the 
Colonies to which it has been extended, it has invariably secured the attach- 
ment of the people by giving them a large share in the management of 
their own affairs, by affording an open field for the free exercise of talents 
and public spirit, by providing honourable ambition with a legitimate object 
and reward, by insuring immediate and careful attention to the various 
exigencies of society, and by promoting a frugal and judicious administration 
of public affairs. With the single exception of those Colonies in which the 
people are separated from each other by distinctions analogous to those of 
caste, representative assemblies are not only recommended by abstract con- 
siderations drawn from the genius and principles of our own Government, 
but by a long course of experiments pursued under a great variety of 
circumstances, but still leading to the same general result.” 


Would it not seem as though Lord Goderich and those enlightened 
statesmen on whose behalf he indited this despatch were addressing 
their successors who half a century later are refusing to grant auto- 
nomy to Ireland ? 

The reformed Government thus conferred upon Newfcundland 
was, however, only a partial, although it was no doubt at that time 
considered a large, concession to the wishes and aspirations of the 
colonists. By the proclamation which accompanied the despatch, 
the King defined the nine electoral districts into which the Colony 
was to be divided, and which were to send in all fifteen members to 
the General Assembly. This body, along with the Governor and a 
Council (consisting of the Chief Justice, the Commander of the 
Forces, the Attorney-General, the Collector of Customs, the Colo- 
nial Secretary, and one other gentleman), constituted the Legislature 
o: the Colony. ‘The elective franchise was household suffrage, and 
the powers of the Assembly were strictly defined. 

But as I have said, this compromise with responsible government 
did not work well, and in 1841 (Nov. 19), in a despatch to the then 
Governor, Lord Stanley said :— 


“Whether with one Chamber or with two, the Government will always 
have to contend with the difficulties arising out of the conflicting interests 
of two great classes of the community—the commercial and the resident 
class, and although it may be thought that taken broadly these interests 
must act and re-act upon each other, yet each will have separate objects to 
pursue and separate views to promote, either by expenditure of public 
money or by the imposition of public taxes. The former of these classes up 
to a recent period monopolised the power, as they possessed the whole 
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capital of the island, which it was their avowed object to consider merely in 
the light of a fishing station. In the pursuance of this policy internal 
improvements were discouraged, and the island itself was looked upon as 
subservient to the interests of trade alone. The gradual increase of 
population has led to the formation of a rival interest which has now 
obtained a large share of political power, which it desires not unnaturally to 
direct towards the furtherance of this object.’’* 


Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at that the 
antagonism of classes, to which was superadded that of sects, should 
have become more pronounced as the years rolled on. The constitu- 
tion was suspended, and new combinations were attempted, one of 
those, which Jasted for a few years, being the creation of a single 
Chamber of ten Crown nominees and fifteen representatives, with a 
distinct executive. But it was all of no avail. The great defect in 
the government of the island was that the interests of the people 
were made subservient to those of the trading and official classes. 
The government of the Colony was practically conducted from 
Downing Street. All the principal officers, judges, &c., were ap- 
pointed by the Colonial Office, without in any way consulting the 
people of the Colony. ‘Their duties were defined by the Imperial 
Government, to whom alone the officials were responsible, but their 
salaries, fixed by the Crown, were paid out of funds collected in the 
Colony. Those officials, although personally most estimable men, 
assumed airs of superiority, and being imperially appointed, they 
were imperious in manner and action. Their sympathies, too, were 
with the wealthier classes, and with the Protestant section of the 
population, and a perusal of the correspondence above referred to 
shows that so far as the Governor was concerned (and he was 
doubtless influenced by his surroundings), he passively resisted 
reform, and his advice to the home authorities was anything but 
favourable to political freedom and progress. 

Of the inhabitants of the Island, about 200,000 in number, about 
60 per cent. are Protestants and the remainder Roman Catholics, 
but in the capital, St. John’s, with about 31,000 inhabitants, the 
latter denomination predominates. At the time I am speaking of, 
great animosity prevailed between the opposing sects, the result 
being bitter feuds and hostile encounters. In fact in this respect 
the city was a miniature Belfast. The Government maintained a 
military force in the capital, consisting usually of three or four 
companies of infantry and a battery of artillery, and these were 
sometimes called out to quell the civil feuds and riots that occurred, 
incidents which certainly did not exercise a pacific influence in the 
Colony, for the impression prevailed amongst the populace that the 
officials relied too much upon the support of the military and used 
it as an engine to further their political ends. Meetings were held 
and fierce debates took place in the capital, where a large lower class 
Catholic population was located. As a rule the intelligence, wealth 
and culture so-called, in this case chiefly Protestant, supported the 


* Copies of Extracts of Correspondence between the Secretary of State and the 
Governor of Newfoundland on the recent changcs in the Constitution of that Colony, 
Ordered to be printed, 25th May, 1855. 
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local Government of the day against the proposed change. ‘They 
protested vigorously that they were loyalists, whilst their opponents 
were disloyal “ disruptionists ” and agitators whose secret aim was to 
drive capital out of the country, to sever the British connexion, and 
through religious persecution to crush out Protestantism in the 
island. We were told by people in high places (and I am bound to 
admit that I firmly believed in the prediction) that if Home Ru’e 
were conceded it would mean Mob Rule associated with Rome Rule, 
that the confiscation of property would speedily follow, and that all 
the “loyal and patriotic” inhabitants would be forced to emigrate. 
Frantic appeals were made to the Home authorities to be “ firm” 
and not to leave us, the loyal and patriotic minority, at the mercy 
of the priests, the mob, and the agitators, and on the 23rd March, 
1854, the Governor forwarded a petition to the Queen from the 
Protestants in the district of St. John’s, in which they stated (and 
he endorsed the statement), ‘that the Protestant population are 
entirely opposed to a change which they believe will have the effect 
of placing the governing power absolutely in the hands of the Roman 
Catholics.” * 

Meanwhile matters had been brought to a crisis by the refusal of 
the Assembly to grant supplies or to transact any further business 
until the Government of the Colony was completely reformed and 
unmade responsible. ‘This fact was communicated to the Home 
Government in a despatch from Governor Hamilton on the 23rd 
February, 1854, whilst two days previously the Duke of Newcastle 
had sent a letter from Loudon to the Governor in which he stated 
that “‘ Her Majesty’s Government have come to the conclusion that 
they ought not to withhold from Newfoundland those institutions, 
and that system of civil administration which under the popular 
name of Responsible Government have now been adopted in all Her 
Majesty’s neighbouring possessions in North America.” + 

It is impossible here to enter into the details of events which 
extended over more than a year, and which included the trans- 
actions of two missions to England, besides numerous despatches 
and reports, but what followed was the extension of the repre- 
sentation from 15 to 30 members, the establishment of an Executive 
responsible to the Assembly, and the payment of retiring allowances 
to the public officers of the Government. ‘The franchise had been 
contracted in 1848, the holding of an annual income of £100, or the 
possession of unencumbered property to the value of £500 being the 
necessary qualification. To complete this part of my narrative I 
may mention that the Government is now adininistered by a 
Governor appointed by the Crown but paid by the Colony, a 
responsible Executive of 7, a Legislative Council of not more 
than 15, appointed for life, and an Assembly of 36 elected by the 
people every four years; and the franchise extends to all males 
over 25 years (manhood suffrage), who are protected by the ballot. 

What, however, did not happen after the granting of responsible 
government in 1854 was this: the Protestant religion was not 
* Copies of Extracts, pp. 39 and 41. 

+ Correspondence, p. 1. 
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assailed ; there was no Mob [iule, although there was a good deal of 
excitement over the elections ; our property was not confiscated, nor 
even coveted by the “agitators”; the “disruptionists”’ did not 
attempt to bring about a separation from the mother country, and 
we were not compelled to flee to the home of our fathers ! 

New party ties were formed; fresh interests arose which re-cast 
the face of political society; the old factions disappeared in the 
capital, where, as I have said, the feuds between Catholics and 
Protestants frequently necessitated the intervention of the military, 
whilst now peace is amply secured by a police force, foot and 
mounted, numbering in all about 60 men. As to the military, as 
soon as the Home Government were assured of the peaceful 
condition of the Colony, these were withdrawn, and the Colonists 
were left to protect themselves. 

What then can be my views and feelings in regard to Home Rule 
in Ireland, when I recall the events, still vivid in my memory, which 
preceded the concession of autonomy to Newfoundland? Well, when 
I think of the apprehensions (which I myself shared) of the advent 
of “ Mob Rule”; of Catholic predominance ; of the confiscation of 
our property ; of the schemes of the alleged disruptionists ; and of 
our expected ignominious flight to England; when I see with an 
amused, but unfortunately also with a pained interest, the same 
political conditions, the same passions, the same apprehensions, the 
same frantic appeals for “ firm rule” by the cultured minority, and 
the same popular aspirations of the majority, much nearer home, and 
consequently, as it seems to me, where there is much less real 
danger; and when 1 remember how in the first case all those alarms 
and fears were dissipated in thin air, and the beneficent results 
which followed the changed system of Government; to what other 
conclusion can I arrive but that in the case of Ireland, as in that of 
Newfoundland, policy and justice are completely identical, and that 
the concession of local autonomy to the sister country would be 
a blessing to her as it would be an undoubted benefit to the whole 
British Empire. 

The expressed views of the greatest statesmen of the middle of 
this century point to the same con:lusions in this respect as those 
of the more progressive and far-seeing statesmen of our own day. 


W. B. Bowrina. 















































































PART XI, 
COLONIAL HOME RULE. 


‘THE English electors seem to have made up their minds to grant 
Home Rule to Ireland. Even Lord Hartington is prepared to take 
a step in the direction of Home Rule, for he announces his adhesion 
to the Cabinet programme of an Irish Land Purchase Bill and an 
Irish Local Government Bill. 

Whatever name may be given to it a constitutional reform is 
evidently impending in Ireland. At such a moment it must be some 
satisfaction to the Conservative Cabinet to know that in carrying on 
the Irish Revolution it is not necessary for those who have that task 
in hand to theorize like Abbé Sieyés. Working constitutions of all 
kinds are to be found in the British Empire. They can be seen 
every day in operation. Some work badly. Some work very well. 
Some have had to be repaired. Some of the repaired constitutions 
have had to be again repaired. 

This composite Empire may be considered as consisting of Great 
Britain with its executive for local and Imperial concerns,—an 
executive emanating from an elected body representing the voters of 
Great Britain ; Ireland with its Dublin Castle executive, but not an 
executive emanating from the Irish members or responsible to the 
Trish electors ; India with a somewhat similar executive, but without 
the form of elected members, either powerless or powerful in con- 
trolling the executive ; and the British Colonies with constitutions 
large and small, some as regards local affairs as complete and 
independent as Great Britain, some as regards local affairs as 
restricted as Ireland or India. 

The Colonial Office List gives not only the names of some thou- 
sands of officials and the biographies (written by themselves) of some 
hundreds of officials, but it also contains a brief account of each 
colony, its situation and area, its history, climate, constitution, census 
and trade returns. All this is compiled by two clerks in Downing 
Street who get special information every year from the colonies, and 
who are also allowed by the Secretary of State to revise the annual 
volume by a reference to the most recent despatches and other 
current records. 

‘This official publication for 1890 states that the British Colonial 
Impire comprises forty-three distinct governments. Of these nine 
lave elected assemblies and responsible governments. In ten there 
are Legislative Councils partly elected. In sixteen there are Legis- 
lative Councils entirely nominated by the Crown. In seven there 
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are no Legislative Councils, the legislative power being delegated to 
the officer administering the Government. 

The forty-three governments deal with an aggregate population of 
about twenty millions. 

A phrase frequently occurring in despatches from the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, but not met with in Home Office documents 
or Treasury Minutes is, “a population of the white race.” A long 
succession of Secretaries of State have repeated, “Communities of 
the white race must have the responsibility of governing themselves 
for all local purposes.” In reply to remonstrances many years ago 
from Canada and Australia, Downing Street has over and over again 
said, ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government have no desire to coerce a popula- 
tion of the white race.” And, as a fact, every part of the British 
Empire where a white population exists, enjoys responsible govern- 
ment with the solitary exception of Ireland. 

The responsible government colonies inelude one-half of the total 
population of the British Colonies, but they include a far larger 
proportion of all the social and political elements that constitute 
national prosperity. 

In an introduction to a “ Geography of the British Colonies,” 
Mr. C. P. Lucas, of the Colonial Office, thus summarizes the Home 
Rule policy of England :— 


“In modern history, the general tendency, till recent years, was rather to 
keep a tight hold on the colonies than to allow them to take their own 
course, and it was not until England had lost the United States, that she 
learnt the unwisdom of pushing too far the doctrine of the supremacy of 
the mother country. The lesson was not lost, however, on English states- 
men, and for the last forty years the colonial policy of this country has 
proceeded on the lines of giving home rule in its widest sense to the North 
American, Australian, and South African colonies. Responsible government 
in the united provinces of Upper and Lower Canada dates from the year 
1840: it was soon afterwards given to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward’s Island ; and in 1855 to Newfoundland. The same course 
was adopted at about the same date with regard to New Zealand and the 
Australian colonies, with the exception of Western Australia. In 1872 a 
similar privilege was accorded to the Cape.” 


On the proposal of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet a further step in 
Home Rule was taken in the late Session of 1890 by the passing of 
the Western Australia Constitution Act. 

In dating the beginning of this Home Rule policy at about forty 
years ago, Mr. Lucas probably considered Sir William Molesworth’s 
famous motion of 1849 as the chief point of departure as far as 
Parliamentary opinion is concerned. .'The arguments in favour of 
representative institutions, untrammelled by what he called “the imis- 
government of the Colonial Office,” were then stated fully in the 
House of Commons by Sir William Molesworth and those who 
supported him in debate. As in all other cases of important 
reforms, the motion was at first defeated. But the debate aroused 
public opinion. The anti-Home Rule party, that began by com- 
manding a majority including all the leading Whigs and ‘Tories 
(with one notable exception), were so weakened on this special 
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subject by the discussions in the public press and by the general 
election that Downing Street was speedily compelled to give way. 

As regards the solitary exception amongst the statesmen of 
Cabinet rank,—writing in 1875, Mr. Nassau Molesworth says :— 

“Mr. Gladstone supported the motion of Sir William Molesworth 
in a speech which showed how far he was in advance of the men with 
whom he usually acted, and gave unmistakavle promise of those 
liberal principles which he has since more fully avowed.” * 

It is also perhaps worth noting, that whilst all friends of colonial 
freedom and true Imperial union can read with satisfaction Mr. 
Gladstone's speech of 1849, we now know that those who were com- 
pelled to give way, did so with misgivings, sometimes publicly, some- 
times privately expressed, but which have all been falsified, such as 
Karl Grey’s anti-Home Rule chapters in his “ Colonial Policy,” 
printed in 1853, and the characteristic letter Lord Malmesbury 
published in 1884 from Mr. Gladstone's great rival, in which, writing 
from Hughenden on the 13th of August, 1852, he said :— 

“These wretched colonies will all be independent too in a few 
years, and are a millstone round our necks.” 

Before a generation had passed, Lord Beaconsfield admitted that 
he had been entirely mistaken as to the “wretched colonies.” He 
boasted of their loyalty and strength. He pointed with pride to the 
Imperial Crown and the democratic constitutions under which their 
prosperity and their attachment to the mother country had grown. 

Of the various constitutions described in the Colonial Office 
List, the Governments of Canada, Australia, and the Cape are 
examples of Home Rule. 

For ten years after its conquest Canada was governed by military 
authority, until, in 1774, a nominee council was established by Act 
of the Parliament of Great Britain. By the same Act the Roman 
Catholics were allowed the free exercise of their religion ; the Catholic 
clergy were declared entitled to receive their accustomed dues and 
rights, but with respect only to those professing the Catholic religion. 

In 1791 an Act of Parliament was passed dividing Canada into two 
Provinces, Upper Canada (now Ontario) and Lower Canada (now 
Quebec), and establishing a constitution for each. ‘The legislative 
anthority was vested in a Legislative Council appointed by the Crown, 
and in a House of Assembly elected by the inhabitants ; the Lower 
Province was under a Governor, whilst the Upper was under a 
Lieutenant-Governor. Both the Houses of Assembly thus created, 
and especially that of Lower Canada, were in frequent conflict with 
the Executive Government from the end of the American War in 1814, 
until the Canadian Rebellion of 1838. ‘The most fruitful causes of 
dissension were the right of the Assembly to control public expendi- 
ture, and the question of the “ Clergy Reserves,” lands appropriated 
by the Imperial Act of 1791 for the exclusive benefit of the Anglican 
clergy. ‘The immediate exciting cause of the Rebellion was the 
establishing, by Governor Sir John Colborne (Lord Seaton) of thirty- 
seven rectories in UpperCanada. After the reduction of the insurgents, 


* Molesworth’s “ History of England from 1830 to 1874,” vol. ii., p. 318. 
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the constitution of Lower Canada was suspended, and Lord Durham 
was sent out from England as Governor-General, with special powers 
and instructions. He recommended a Union of the Provinces, and 
indeed foreshadowed the larger confederation which has since been 
adopted. In accordance with Lord Durham’s recommendation, the 
two Provinces were re-united by Act 3 & 4 Vict. cap. 35, and the 
Legislative Bodies of the united Provinces were consolidated: the 
new Legislative Council was to consist of not less than twenty mem- 
bers; the members were appointed for life. ‘the new House of 
Assembly consisted of eighty-four members, there being an equal 
number from each Province. In the same year (1840) also, Muni- 
cipal Institutions were established in Canada. 

‘The Provincial Legislature was empowered by Act 17 & 18 Vict. 
cap. 118 (1854), to constitute the Legislative Council an elective body. 

‘The constitution of Canada in operation under this union was 
defined in its main features under title I. of the Local Consolidated 
Statute, 1859. Canada was divided into 125 electoral districts and 
boroughs, returning in all 1830 members to the House of Assembly, 
65 for Upper Canada, and 65 for Lower Canada; whilst the Legis- 
lative Council consisted of 48 elected members, and 22 members 
nominated under the old constitution. 

In 1855 the question of the “ Clergy Reserves” was settled by the 
application of the property to municipal purposes, vested interests 
being respected. In the same year seignorial tenure was abolished 
in Lower Canada. 

The Union of all the British North American provinces was 
embodied in the “ British North America Act, 1867.” 

Each Province now enjoys responsible government, under a 
Lieut.-Governor in council, advised by five or more cabinet ministers. 
There is an elected Legislative Assembly in each (Ontario, 90 mem- 
bers; Quebec, 65 members), elected for four years by manhood 
suffrage, with no property qualification. Quebec also possesses a 
Legislative Council or Upper House of 24 members, who hold their 
seats for life, nominated by the Lieut.-Governor in council. The 
members are paid $6 per day while the session lasts, and their 
travelling expenses. 

These provinces form the main part of the Dominions of British 
North America. The Executive Government of the Dominions is 
vested in the Crown, and is exercised by a Governor-General 
appointed by the Queen, assisted by a Privy Council chosen and 
summoned by himself. 

The supreme legislative power is vested in a Parliament, consist- 
ing of the Queen, a Senate, and a House of Commons. ‘The Senate 
consists of 80 members nominated for life by the Governor-General, 
and so chosen that 24 belong to Ontario, 24 to Quebec, and the 
remainder to the other provinces of the Dominion. ‘I'he qualification 
for senator is the possession of property worth $4,000, age of thirty 
years, and residence within the province for which he is appointed. 
The House of Commons consisted originally of 181 elected members, 
and has been raised by additions on the accession of new provinces 
and by the increase in population to 215; 92 representing Ontario, 
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65 Quebec, 21 Nova Scotia, 16 New Brunswick, 5 Manitoba, 6 
British Columbia, 6 Prince Edward Island, and 4 The Territories. 
The basis on which the number of members allotted to each province 
is regulated, is that Quebec shall always have 65, and the other pro- 
vinces a proportional number according to their population at each 
decennial census. There is no property qualification. Each member 
of the Senate receives $1,000 per annum, and each member of the 
Commons $10 a day during the session, with a maximum of $1,000 
per session. A parliament lasts five years if not sooner dissolved. 
Eiection is by ballot, with a franchise almost equal to manhood 
suffrage. ‘The session usually extends from February to May. 

For each province there is a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by 
the Governor-General, and holding office during pleasure, but not 
removable within five years of appointment, except for cause assigned. 
He receives a salary fixed and provided by the Dominion Parliament, 
and is assisted by an Executive Council usually composed of the 
chief provincial officials. 

Kach province has a “ Legislative Assembly,” and in Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, there is 
also a “ Legislative Council,” forming a second chamber. ‘The pro- 
vincial legislatures possess the power of altering their constitutions. 
There is a legislative assembly in the North-West Territories, con- 
sisting of twenty-two elected members and three legal experts 
appointed by the Government, established in 1888. Four members 
are selected by the Lieutenant-Governor to form with him an advisory 
council on matters of finance. The territory not comprised within 
any province (such as the North-East Territory, the Arctic Islands, 
aud the Island of Anticosti) is nearly uninhabited, and is adminis- 
tered by the Minister of the Interior at Ottawa. 

The Dominion Parliament has exclusive legislative power in all 
matters except those specifically delegated by the constitution to the 
provincial legislatures, and the Canadian Constitution is in this 
respect the reverse of that of the United States. Among such 
general matters may be named public finance, trade regulation, 
postal service, currency, coinage, banking and navigation matters, 
defence, the law relating to crimes, bankruptcy, copyright, patents, 
marriage and naturalisation, and native affairs. 

The powers of the provincial legislatures are confined to certain 
specified subjects, of which the chief are the alteration of their own 
constitutions, direct taxation within the province, and provincial 
loans, the management of provincial public lands, and of provincial 
and municipal offices, hospitals, gaols, &c., licences, local works, and 
the general civil law and procedure. With regard to education, they 
have full powers, subject only to certain provisions to secure protec- 
tion to religious minorities. In agricultural and immigration matters, 
they possess concurrent legislative powers with the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. 

The judges are appointed by the Governor-General in the superior 
district and county courts throughout the Dominion, except in the 
Probate Courts of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

The Dominion Government assumed the Provincial debts existing 
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at the time of the Union, and agreed to pay to each Province an 
annual subsidy at the rate of 80 cents per head, according to the 
census of 1861, except that the subsidy of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia is to increase each census till the population in each case 
reach 400,000. Each Province also receives an annual allowance 
for Government, and for interest on the amount by which its debt at 
the Union fell short of the authorised amount. 

Bills passed by the Provincial Legislatures require the assent of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and may be disallowed within a year by 
the Governor-General. ‘Those passed by the Dominion Parliament 
require the assent of the Governor-General, and may be disallowed 
within two years by the Queen. 

Provision was made in the Act constituting the Dominion for the 
admission into it of any of the other British possessions on the 
continent of North America, and they have all been since admitted 
except Newfoundland. 

Within the last few weeks a Parliamentary paper has been issued, 
from which authentic and recent information may be gathered as to 
the working of the Home Rule system on the loyalty of the Cana- 
dians. The Governor-General, writing to Lord Knutsford on the 
9th of June, 1890, transmitted an address to the Queen from the 
House of Commons of the Dominion. He states that the address 
was moved by Mr. Mulock, member of Parliament for North York, 
Ontario, a Liberal in politics, and therefore at the present time a 
member of the Opposition. When first placed on the notice paper 
the resolution was by some persons thought to be unnecessary, but 
after the explanation of the mover an interesting debate ensued, 
during which members of both parties vied in expressing their 
loyalty to the Crown. 

Mr. Mulock, in submitting the motion, stated that, whatever party 
differences there might be, he believed that there was one common 
bond of union—the great principle of British connexion. He did 
not move the address on account of any circumstances which had 
occurred, or which were occurring then, within the borders of 
Canada, but for the purpose of removing misapprehensions and of 
contradicting statements which, if allowed to remain longer unchal- 
lenged, were calculated to be injurious to the best interests of the 
Dominion. He went on to say that it had been asserted in the Press 
of the United States, and especially so during the past few months, 
that political institutions in Canada were being broken up, that the 
people were divided, race against race, creed against creed, province 
against province, and the Dominion against the Empire, and that 
this (it was alleged) had created a feeling in favour of independence 
or of annexation to the States which was only waiting the oppor- 
tunity to take practical form and shape. He added that the United 
States Congress had appointed a committee of the Senate ostensibly 
to inquire into the relations of Canada with the United States, but 
that the principal anxiety of the Commission was apparently to dis- 
cover satisfactory evidence that Canada was in a frame of mind to 
be annexed to the United States. He believed that Canada was full 
of people who rejoiced by reason of their connexion with the British 
12 
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Empire, and that nothing had more aided it than “ the events of the 
Victorian era in which we now live.” He moved the resolution 
believing that it was expedient that a candid declaration should be 
made in public of what were the sentiments of the people. 

Mr. Mulock was seconded by Mr. Amyot, who commenced by 
saying that he spoke as a British subject of French descent. He 
quoted numerous extracts to show that the loyalty of the French 
Canadians had been often and fully recognised. He went on to say 
that they enjoyed a Constitution which they admired, and that they 
are proud of being British subjects, because under that Constitution 
they find freedom, justice, and peace. In conclusion, he repeated 
the words of the celebrated Sir Etienne Taché, “ That the last gun 
which would be fired in defence of the British flag on this continent 
might very well be fired by a French Canadian.” 

Sir John MacDonald, Prime Minister, and the Hon. Mr. Laurier 
(a French Canadian, and formerly a member of Mr. Mackenzie's 
Government), now leader of the Opposition, in following the mover 
and seconder, stated that though they had, perhaps, thought in the 
first instance that the resolution was unnecessary, they were now of 
opinion, after hearing what had been said, that it thoroughly ex- 
pressed the seitiments of the representatives of the people of the 
Dominion. ‘Their speeches were followed by those of some other 
members, and the House finally—according to the custom in the 
Dominion House of Commons—divided, the yeas being 161 and the 
nays none. 

What a contrast between this latest evidence of Canadian feeling 
and the indignant addresses that emanated from Canada anterior to 
the granting of the Home Rule constitution. ‘The address of the 
Confederation of the Six Counties, on the 24th of October, 1837, 
said :— 


“Our citizens are deprived of the benefits of impartially chosen juries, and 
are arbitrarily persecuted by crown officers, who, to suit the purposes of the 
vindictive government of which they are the creatures, have revived pro- 
ceedings of an obsolete character, precedents for which are to be found only 
in the darkest pages of British history ; thus our judiciary, being sullied by 
combined conspiracies of a wicked executive, slavish judges, partisan law- 
officers, and political sheriffs, the innocent and patriotic are exposed to be 
sacrificed, whilst the enemies of the country and the violators of all law are 
protected and patronized,” 





Other addresses of a similar character were reprinted in 1887 by 
Mr. T. P. Gill, M.P., in one of his instructive brochures on the Irish 
question. Mr. Gill also quotes the oft-repeated prediction of the 
anti-Home Rule Viceroy, Lord Gosford, who in his despatch to the 
Secretary of State, of the 2nd of September, 1837, wrote :— 


“Tt is evident that the Papineau faction‘are not to be satisfied with any 
concession that does not place them in a more favourable position to carry 
into effect their ulterior objects, namely, the separation of this country from 
England, and the establishment of a republican form of government.” 





The mediocre Governor-General of 1837 was re-echoed in the 
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British Parliament by men whose abilities and influence were not 
to be despised. Even the late Lord Derby did not hesitate, in the 
debates in 1838, to use the stock arguments against giving the 
Canadians Home. Rule,—that it would establish a Republic, that 
the national majority would oppress the loyal minority, and that a 
civil war would follow in six months. He said :— 


“What would be the consequence [of granting the Canadian demand] ? 
The establishment of a republic—the concession would remove the only 
check to the tyrannical power of the dominant majority—a majority in 
numbers only, while in wealth, education, and enterprise they are greatiy 
inferior to the minority. The minority of the settlers are of British descent, 
and one thing is certain, if these settlers find themselves deprived of British 
protection they will protect themselves. Measures to that effect could be 
taken within six months after the cession.” 


We now know that all these forebodings have been falsified. But 
it must be admitted that the language and conduct of some of the 
Nationalists in Canada gave many conscientious men colourable 
grounds for opposing Home Rule. Writing long after the days of 
Lord Durham and Lord Elgin, Viscount Bury observes :— 


“The result of the policy Lord Elgin pursued, was to transfer power from 
the hands that had wielded it so long, to the French Canadians and the 
Liberal party in Western Canada. ‘The feeling of these politicians when 
possessed of power, was very different from the spirit which possessed the 
same gentlemen in opposition. The disloyalty with which they had been 


reproached, if it had ever really existed, vanished beneath the sunshine of 
prosperity.”* 


No one now denies that the Home Rule Constitution of Canada 
works well—that it has immensely increased the prosperity of 
Canada and the attachment of the Canadians to the British Crown. 

Other constitutions that work well and with the same results are 
to be found in Australia and the Cape of Good Hope. The Con- 
stitution of Victoria is thus described in the Colonial Office List. 

The Government of Victoria consists of a Governor appointed by 
the Crown, who follows the advice in all local concerns relating to 
public affairs of a responsible Ministry. There is a Legislative 
Council, or Upper House of Parliament, consisting of 48 members 
elected for fourteen Provinces, and an Assembly, or Lower House, 
consisting of 95 members returned by 84 electoral districts. ‘The 
Constitution was established by an Act passed by the Legislature of 
Victoria, 1854, to which Her Majesty assented, in pursuance of the 
power granted by the Act of the Imperial Parliament (18 & 19 Vict. 
c. 55). 

One of the Members of Council returned for each of the Electoral 
Provinces retires in rotation at the expiration of every two years, so 
that the tenure of seats is six years. ‘he Governor has no power 
to dissolve the Council. The property qualification of Meimbers is 
possession of freehold property of an annual value of £100. ‘The 


* © Exodus of the Western Nations,” by Viscount Bury, London, 1865, vol. ii. p. 388. 
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property qualification of electors of members of Council is pos- 
session of freehold property rated in some municipal districts at not 
less than £10 per annum, or occupation of freehold or leasehold 
property of not less than a £25 annual rating. Graduates of uni- 
versities within the British dominions, barristers and_ solicitors, 
legally qualified medical practitioners, officiating ministers of re- 
ligion, certificated schoolmasters, and officers of the army and navy 
when not on active service, also have votes for the Legislative 
Council. The functions of this House differ very slightly from those 
of the House of Lords. Money Bills may be either accepted or 
rejected, but they may not be altered. 

An Act was passed in 1857 to abolish the property qualification 
required of members of the Legislative Assembly, and manhood 
suffrage exists so far as the election of that body is concerned. ‘lhe 
duration of the Assembly is under ordinary circumstances three 
years, but it may be dissolved by the Governor at any time. Vote 
by ballot has been in operation since 1856. 

All members of the Legislative Assembly, except such as are in 
receipt of official salary out of the consolidated revenue, are paid 
£300 a year “for reimbursing their expenses in relation to their 
attendance in Parliament.” Members of seven years’ standing are 
allowed free passes for life over government railways. ‘The 
members of the Legislative Council are not paid. 

The Constitution of New South Wales is of a similar type. In 
New South Wales, the first Legislative Council was granted in 1824 ; 
it was enlarged and made partly elective in 1842. ‘“ Responsible 
government” was established by the Constitution Act, 18 & 19 Vict. 
cap. 54. The Governor is appointed by the Crown; so also is the 
Legislative Council, which consists of not fewer than 21 persons, of 
whom not less than four-fifths must be persons not holding office under 
the Crown, except officers in H.M.’s sea or land forces on full or 
half pay. The members of the first Legislative Council of the 
Colony were appointed for five years, but all subsequent appoint- 
ments have been made for life, subject to certain provisions contained 
in the Act. The Council now consists of 60 members. 

The Legislative Assembly, under the “‘ Electoral Act of 1880” 
(44 Vict. No. 13), consists of 124 members, representing 72 electoral 
districts ; and provisiun is made for giving increased representation 
to the several constituencies according to growth of population. ‘The 
qualification for election to the Assembly extends to “every male 
subject of Her Majesty of the full age of 21 years, and absolutely 
free, being a natural-born or naturalized subject,” with certain 
special exceptions. ‘The Assembly lasts for three years, unless 
previously dissolved under a law passed in 1889. Members receive 
£300 per annum. 

The electoral franchise is given, subject to certain official aud 
other disqualifications, to “ every male subject of Her Majesty of the 
full age of 21 years and absolutely free, being a natural-born or 
naturalized subject,” if entered on the roll of electors, under 
one or other of the following heads :-— 

1. “ Resident Electors.”—Six months in District. 
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2. “ Non-Resident Electors.”—Those who possess a certain pro- 
perty qualification. 

The voting at elections is by ballot. 

In New Zealand a Central Legislature, called the General 
Assembly, was established by the Imperial Statute of 1852, con- 
sisting of the Governor, of a Legislative Council, and of a House of 
Representatives. The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council, 
composed of the responsible Ministers of the Colony for the time 
being, according to the usual practice of Parliamentary government. 
The Legislative Councillors are appointed by the Governor, and hold 
their seats for life. The members of the House of Representatives 
are chosen by electors possessing a liberal franchise. Every elector 
is qualified to become a member. The House of Representatives 
now consists of 95, including 4 Maori members, elected by the 
natives. ‘The session is usually from May to September. Members 
of both Houses of Parliament receive a moderate stipend. 

The constitution of Queensland is regulated by the Letters Patent 
of 6th June, 1859, and Act 31 Vict., No. 88. The Legislature is 
formed of two Houses of Parliament, the Legislative Council or the 
Upper House, and the Lower House or Legislative Assembly. The 
members of the Council are nominated by the Governor, and 
hold their offices for life. ‘The members of the Legislative Assembly 
are elected. There is no property qualification required for member- 
ship in either branch of the Legislature. The voting for members 
of the Assembly is by ballot; every man of 21 years, who has 
resided six months in one locality, having a vote. Persons having 
property, either leasehold or freehold, or a licence to depasture lands 
from the Government in any electoral district in which they do not 
reside, have the right of a vote in the district where such property 
may be situated, as well as in the district for which they claim as 
residents. 

In the Upper Chamber of the Legislature there are at present 39 
members, including the President of the Council. By the Electoral 
Districts Act, No. 10 of 1887, the Colory is divided into 60 districts, 
of which 12 return two members, and 48 return one member each, or 
a total of 72 members. 

In South Australia, under the Imperial Act, 13 & 14 Viet., ¢. 59, 
the Parliament consisted of two Houses—the Legislative Council 
and the House of Assembly; the former being composed of 18 
members, and the latter of 36. In 18738 the electoral districts of the 
House of Assembly were increased to 22, and the number of members 
to 46, and in 1882, to 24 and 52 respectively. 

The Legislative Council is now elected by ballot, and consists of 
24 members, returned under Act No. 236 of 1881. The Colony is 
divided into four electoral districts, viz.: No. 1, Central, No. 2. 
Southern, No. 3, North-Eastern, and No. 4, Northern. On April 
14th, 1888, and 1891, the eight members whose names stand _ first 
upon the roll retire, and their successors are appointed by each 
of the four districts electing two members. In 1894 and thereafter 
the first two members of each district will retire, and their places 
will be similarly supplied. Until all the old members who wer 
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elected under the former system have retired, vacancies by death, 
resignation, &c., are supplied by the districts in rotation, and subse- 
quently by those districts whose members may have caused such 
vacancies. 

The quorum of the Council consists of nine members, including 
the President. 

The qualification for a member of the Legislative Council is that 
he shall have attained the age of thirty years, that he be a subject of 
the Queen, and that he has resided in the province for three years. 
The qualification of a voter is that he shall be twenty-one years of 
age, a natural-born or naturalized subject of Her Majesty, and have 
been on the electoral roll for a period of six months. He must also 
be possessed of either a freehold of the value of £50 or of a lease- 
hold of the annual value of £20, having three years to run, or with 
right of purchase, or be in occupation of a dwelling-house of the 
annual rent value of £25. Members are paid £200 per annum. 
The total number of voters for the Legislative Council, 1888, was 
32,062, or about 39 per cent. of the adult male population. 

The House of Assembly, which is liable to dissolution by the 
Governor, is elected for three years; and each of the twenty-six 
electoral districts returns two members. ‘Ihe Constitution Act pre- 
scribes no other qualification as necessary for a member of the House 
of Assembly than that he shall be qualified and entitled to be regis- 
tered as an elector. An elector’s qualification to vote is that he shall 
be of full age, a natural-born or naturalized subject of Her Majesty, 
and have been six months on the electoral roll. The total number 
of electors in 1888 was 62,434, or about 76 per cent. of the adult male 
population. ‘The session is usually from June to November. 

Responsible government is carried on by six ministers, members 
of the Legislature who form the Cabinet, and are ex-officio members 
of the Executive Council. 

The Constitution of Tasmania was settled by local Act (18 Vict., 
No. 17), constituting ‘‘ the Parliament of Tasmania,” supplemented 
by Act 34 Vict., No. 42, and Act 49 Vict., No. 12. 

The Legislative Council consists of 18 members, elected for 
15 electoral districts. very member of the Legislative Council 
holds his seat for six years from the day of his election, at the 
expiration of which time his seat becomes vacant. ‘The competency 
of the Council is not affected by vacancies, so long as seven members 
remain. No judge of the Supreme Court can be a member of the 
Legislative Council. ‘lhe qualification for a member is to be thirty 
years of age, and a natural-born or naturalized subject. ‘The quali- 
fication for an elector is the possession of a freehold estate of £20 
or leasehold of £80 annual value, or being a barrister, graduate, or 
minister of religion, or an officer of the army or navy. 

The House of Assembly consists of 36 members, elected for 
28 electoral districts. Any natural-born or naturalized subject 
can be elected, provided that he is not a judge of the Supreme 
Court. ‘The duration of the Assembly is five years. The quali- 
fication of an elector for the Assembly is to have his name included 
in the assessment roll of the district for which his vote is to be 
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given as the owner or occupier of any property, or to be in receipt 
of income of £60 sterling per year, for six months prior to 1st 
November in any year. Voting by ballot is regulated by 21 Vict., 
No. 32. Parliament usually meeis in July, and sits for four months. 
Members are not paid. 

The Governor is advised by a Cabinet of responsible Ministers. 

In the Cape of Good Hope, by Letters Patent, dated 23rd May, 
1850, the Governor and Council were empowered to enact Ordi- 
nances for the establishment of a Representative Government ; 
three years later that form of government was brought into force. 
By an Act of the Colonial Legislature passed in the session of 1872, 
the introduction of the system of responsible government, that is, 
the conduct of the executive government by the advice of Ministers 
responsible to the local Parliament, was pronounced advisable, and 
the Royal assent to the measure was given by an Order in Council 
dated the 9th August, 1872. ‘The first Ministry under responsible 
government was formed in November, 1872. 

There is a Legislative Council of 22 elected members, presided 
over, ex officio, by the Chief Justice, and a House of Assembly of 
76 elected members, representing the country districts and towns of 
the Colony, including the Transkeian territories. The Colonial 
Ministers are the Colonial Secretary, the T'reasurer-General (who is 
Premier), the Attorney-General, the Commissioner of Crown Lands 
and Public Works, and the Secretary for Native Affairs, all of whom 
are members of the Legislature, and also have seats in the Execu- 
tive Council, of which the Governor is President. The session lasts 
usually from May to August. 

Act No. 18 of 1874 provided for the division of the Colony into 
seven electoral provinces, each electing three members for the Legis- 
lative Council for seven years Under the Griqualand West Annexa- 
tion Act, 39 of 1877, a member is added to the Council for that 
province. ‘The qualification for members is possession of immovable 
property of £2,000, or movable property worth £4,000. With the 
exception of paid office-holders (other than the Minister), and others 
specified in the Order in Council, any person may be elected a 
member of Assembly. Members of both Houses are elected by the 
same voters, who are qualified by possession of property, or receipt 
of salary or wages, of not less than £50 per annum, or not less than 
£25, with board and lodging. ‘The number of registered electors in 
1888 was 70,300. 

Though these Home Rule constitutions of British North America, 
Australia and the Cuape all differ in a variety of details, they are in 
some respects absolutely similar,—that is, they provide for the com- 
plete control of all local affairs by a local Executive emanating from 
a local Parliament, and this constitutional machinery has in every 
case brought about the same results, prosperity and loyalty. 

On the other hand, the imperfect Home Rule systems, and still 
more the purely despotic administrations in the British Colonies, 
have in common the opposite results,—they are less prosperous than 
they ought to be, and the populations show a growing discontent. 
J. Pore Hennessy. 




















































PART XII. 


RETROSPECT—CONCLUSION.—EDITORIAL. 


“The most constant source of Ireland’s misfortunes has been that time out of mind 
she has been the battle-ground of parties.”—G@. 0. Trevelyan. 


Ir may appear to our readers that, with one exception, the preced- 


ing articles have presented a partial view of what is at least one of 


the most important and perplexing subjects of the day. This is to 
be accounted for by the fact that the advocates of Home Rule in 
Ireland have been far more ready to express their views in writing 
than their opponents, and it is not from any want of earnestness 
on our part in endeavouring to secure the expression of opposite 
opinions. But judging from those articles alone, and the divergent 
opinions they contain, expressed sometimes by friends, it must be 
clear to an impartial critic, that the subject is one of exceeding 
perplexity ; and when we add that not only are the views of politicians 
of various shades most conflicting, but that there is hardly a states- 
man of recent times whose acts at different periods have always been 
reconcilable, it is obvious that the subject should be approached 
with caution, and discussed with moderation. Heat and passion, 
recrimination and abuse, even the detailed narrative of outrages 
and tyranny, should be, and we are happy to be able to add have 
been, excluded from the controversy in these pages, for they only 
accentuate differences of opinion and obstruct progress in the solution 
of the Irish problem. 

But that many of our leading statesmen have been groping about 
in the dark for a safe path that would lead to such a settlement is 
obvious, as we have just said, from their inconsistencies and changes 
of opinion. 

Take for example the utterances at various times of the late John 
Bright, whose honesty no one would venture to impugn, and who until 
just before his decease was the steadfast supporter of the Liberal 
party and of the Liberal Administrations of this country. In the 
years 1866 and 1868 he visited Ireland and spoke on many subjects 
of interest to the Irish people with all the fervour of a Home 
Ruler of to-day; nay, some of his utterances may justly be construed 
into a modified advocacy of separation. In 1866, speaking in Dublin, 
he made use of such expressions as these :— 


“Well, as to that, I may state that the most distinguished political 
agitators that have appeared during the last hundred years in Ireland, are 
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Grattan and O’Connell, and I should say that he must be either a very 
stupid, or a very base, Irishman, who would wish to erase the achievements 
of Grattan and O’Connell from the annals of his country.” 


And again :— 


“But Ireland has been more than this—it has been a land of evictions— 

a word which | suspect is scarcely known in any other civilised country.” 
* * * “The great party that is now in power—the Tory party—denies 
that you have any just cause of complaint.” * * * With this party, 
terror is their only specific ; they have no confidence in allegiance, except 
where there is no power to rebel. Now, I differ from these men entirely. 
I believe that at the root of a general discontent, there is in all countries a 
general grievance and general suffering.” * * * ‘You may rely upon 
it that if there be an lrish member to speak for Ireland, he will find me 
heartily by his side.” * 


This was in 1866, but in 1868, at Limerick, he went still further, 
using words which, if they had been uttered by a Nationalist orato: 
to-day, would have been cited at all points of the compass as separa- 
tist and rebellious. Speaking of those who held that nothing would 
redeem Ireland but the Repeal of the Union or entire independence, 
he said that an Act which the Parliament cf the United Kingdom 
couid pass, it could repeal. “Ireland,” he remarked, “like every 
other country in Europe, has a right to desire national independ- 
ence” (mark! not legislative, but ‘ national” independence), “ but 
the time has not yet come for the discussion of that subject.” + 

But was Mr. Bright, prior to his death, to be found “ heartily by 
the side” of the Irish members; or even by the side of his old 
colleagues in their efforts to solve the Irish difficulty? No; he had 
deserted both, and had abused the latter with a vehemence almost 
unprecedented in his public career; and so ingrained were his 
antipathies that they have descended to at least one of his sons, who 
is following in his father’s footsteps. 

And now let us take an instance from the other side; one that 
lends colour to the assertion of Mr. Bright that the Tory party “‘ have 
no confidence in allegiance, except where there is no power to 
rebel.” 

Lord Salisbury, in a speech delivered in St. James’ Hall in 1886, 
said :— 


‘‘ My alternative policy is that Parliament should enable the Government 
of England to govern [reland. Apply that recipe honestly, consistently, 
and resolutely for 20 years, and at the end of that time you will find that 
Ireland will be fit to accept any gifts in the way of local government, or the 
repeal of coercion laws that you may wish to give her.” 


This was in May, 1886, but within three months of that time the 
same statesman repudiated, nay, denied, that he had ever used such 
expressions, and his followers throughout the country were appealing 
to the constituencies to vote for the Tory party and “no coercion 


* “Speeches of the Right Hon. John Bright. M.P.,” Thorold Rogers, Macmillan, 1883. 
+ The Times, July 15, 1868, 
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for Ireland.” But since then, coercion, imprisonment of Members 
of Parliament, and evictions under military protection have been the 
order of the day.* 

Another instance of instability and indecision is that of Mr. (now 
Sir George) Trevelyan. In the course of a speech which he de- 
livered to his constituents in Selkirk, Mr. Trevelyan used the words 
at the head of this article: “ ‘The most constant source of Ireland's 
misfortunes has been that time out of mind she has been the battle- 
ground of parties;” and he went on to denounce a Coercion Bill 
then before the House as being “brought in for the purpose of 
suppressing the National League,” adding derisively that “ ninety 
three years ago a certain number of Scotchmen were punished 
criminally for belonging to what were called dangerous associations 
and for taking political action which the authorities of the time 
thought politically objectionable.” The “so-called loyal yeomen” of 
Ulster he denounced in the same speech as “ a band of Orange rioters.” 

Now Mr. Trevelyan was not a mere polemical debater in the Irish 
controversy ; he was Chief Secretary for Ireland, in which capacity 
he must have gained considerable practical experience, but holding 
the views just quoted, when Mr. Gladstone brought in his Home 
Rule Bill he passed over to the ranks of his political opponents and 
joined them in enforcing what he had denounced as their Coercionist 
policy, until he discovered that he had made a mistake ; when he 
returned to his old allegiance and is now a “ patron” of the Bridge- 
ton branch of the Irish National League ! 

That Mr. Trevelyan spoke truly when he said that the chief cause 
of the misfortunes of Ireland has been that “time out of mind, she 
has been the battle-ground of party,” has been further demonstrated 
by the conduct of those party leaders of the day who have from time 
to time visited Ulster for the purpose of stirring up strife between 
Catholics and Protestants, and notably by the declaration, or rather 
declamation, of Lord Randolph Churchill that “ Ulster will fight, and 
Ulster will be right,’—an incitement to rebellion uttered, if we 
mistake not, when he was a Minister of the Crown, and it is further 
shown by his coquetting with the Nationalist Members of the House 
of Commons at a time when their support was desired by his party. 
But to return to serious politicians. ‘The very chiefs of the Home- 
Rule movement, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell, have shown signs of 
vacillation and indecision of purpose, irrespective of the changes in 
their views wrought by external influences. As regards Mr. Glad- 
stone, whatever mistakes he may have made in his treatment of Ireland, 
nv one will deny that he has been persistent in his efforts to promote 
the welfare of the Irish nation, as indeed he has sought to secure 
liberty for all oppressed peoples—in Greece, in Roumania, in Bulgaria, 
in Italy his name is a household word. But it is clear that even he 
has been battled by this Irish problem. Writing from Downing 
Street in 1882 his son Herbert said, in a letter which was intended for 
publication :— 


“In theory I am perfectly ready to support the idea of self-government in 


* See Appendix. 
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Ireland, so long as the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is maintained ; 
and the Liberals are, [ believe, quite ready to consent to a thorough reform 
of Irish administration, and to extend fully the system of local government ; 
but before a Liberal Government cau think of going further, the Irish people 
of the four provinces must be of one mind, and must tell with some exact- 
ness and in detail what they propose.” 


It is true that since that was written there has been some exten- 
sion of Nationalist representation, but the principles expounded by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1882, held good in 1886 when he brought in his 
“ Bill to amend the provision for the future government of Ireland” 
which completely ignored the objections of the Ulster Protestants to 
the creation of an “Irish Legislative Body.” More, presently, 
regarding this Bill. 

As to Mr. Parnell, the ‘ uncrowned King of Ireland,” he, in his 
Wicklow speech of Oct. 5, 1885, declared explicitly what was the 
minimum of “ self-government ” which the Irish would be disposed 
to accept at the hands of this country. It included “ for Ireland a 
Parliament that shall have power to protect Irish manufactures if 
it be the will of that Parliament and of the Irish people that they 
should be protected,” although he thought it might not be necessary 
to “do more than apply a course of protection extending over a few 
years” ... “to enable them to compete with similar industries 
in other countries.” (In this demand for absolute and unlimited 
power to levy duties, the reader will observe, from the article of 
Professor Vambéry, that Mr. Parnell claimed for his country even 
more than is enjoyed by the people of Hungary.) Moreover, he 
demanded for his Parliament the right to ‘raise revenues for the 
purposes of government in Ireland, as shall seem best to that 
Assembly.” Nor would he consent to give any guarantee “that the 
granting of legislative powers to Ireland should not lead to the 
separation of Ireland from England.” ‘These were the views, 
amongst others, of Mr. Parnell, the firm and unquestioned leader of 
the Irish people in 1885; but in 1886, with an increased body of 
supporters, he was ready to accept Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill above referred to, which expressly denied to the proposed Irish 
Legislature the right of making any law “imposing or relating to 
duties of customs and duties of excise,” which restrained within 
narrow limits the power to levy taxes, providing largely for their 
appropriation ; and which bristled with safeguards not only against 
separation but to insure the complete supremacy of this country 
over Ireland; for that is what it amounts to in all essential particulars. 
So stringent, indeed, were the conditions of this proposed measure 
that many men of all parties regarded their acceptance by the Irish 
leaders as proof that they would agree to anything in order to get in 
the thin edge of the wedge with a view to ultimate separation. This 
feeling, we know, from personal observation, caused much searching 
of heart even amongst those Liberals whose allegiance was retained 
by Mr. Gladstone; yet no one doubts Mr. Parnell’s good faith. 

But let it be clearly understood that in drawing attention to this 
indecision and these contradictions in the utterances and policy of 
some of our leading statesmen (which we have not even attempted to 
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criticise), it has not been by way of censure, but to point out that 
the present extension of public opinion in favour of Home Rule in 
Ireland, results in all probability rather from dissatisfaction with 
past misrule and the present coercionist policy there, than from any 
possible confidence in the ability of a single statesman to provide an 
effectual remedy ; nor do any of the Articles in this Number, although 
they indicate grievances and suggest remedies for those grievances, 
appear to offer a satisfactory mode of settlement. That of 
Mr. Gladstone, however, suggests more than one solution of the 
Irish problem which deserve serious consideration. 

“T have always declared my wish,” says the right honourable 
gentleman, “ that this great measure should be carried by the Tories, 
because they can do it with our help (which they know that they 
would have), more easily and rapidly than we can.” * 

Now it seems passing strange that this invitation to accept the 
co-operation of their opponents which has been extended more than 
once, should have been left unheeded by those who at present wield 
the chief power in the State. Are the Conservative leaders really 
blind to the signs of the times? Or is it party jealousy that stands 
in the way of a coalition? Why, if it were a question of contending 
with some neighbouring power for the possession of a few square 
miles of African desert, or of a rock in mid-ocean, we should have 
the leaders on both sides bandying compliments across the table, 
holding private conferences, and presenting a firm and a united 
front against the enemy. But where the object is the pacification 
and extension of liberty to a sister-country which is at present ruled 
with a despotism almost unexampled in modern history, we find not 
only the two great political parties but actually men professing to 
hold the same faith arrayed against each other in hostile camps. 

And yet there is little doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s amicable 
proposal deserves the serious consideration of all parties, and it 
might be met by the appointment of a Special Commission to frame 
a Constitution for Ireland. Not a Commission of Judges learned in 
the law but incapable of dealing with political issues; nor yet a 
secret self-constituted “ round table” composed of a section of a 
political party without a leading mind to preside over its delibera- 
tions; but a comprehensive Committee of both Houses some- 
what after the model of the Hungarian Delegations described by 
M. Vambéry, upon which all the various parties, and more especially 
those who are the most deeply interested, namely, the Irish 
Members, should be fully and fairly represented. Amongst the 
immediate advantages of such a Conference one would be that men 
of divergent views would meet in friendly intercourse and would 
probably cease to misinterpret each other’s motives ; another that 
public attention would be diverted from side issues, would cease to 
be perplexed by the tentative proposals of irresponsible individuals, 
and would be riveted upon the action of a regularly constituted 
legislative Conference, and upon a definite, well-considered scheme. 

If some such solution of the difficulty be not attempted and 


* Ante, p. 1. 
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carried to a successful issue, another presents itself which it is 
impossible to contemplate without grave apprehension, and which 
would be fraught with danger to the peace of this nation. It is 
quite true, as Mr. Ellison Macartney has pointed out in his 
temperate defence of the principles professed by his party, that 
public opinion has been undecided on this question; but as it has 
already been shown, that is probably because its leaders and 
instructors have been vacillating, and we fear, it must be added, not 
always quite candid in their political professions and declarations. 

Be that as it may, a very superficial acquaintance with the views 
of the constituencies should suffice to convince all but those whom 
nothing is ever likely to convince, that either at the next general 
election or at the succeeding one the voice of the country will 
declare itself opposed to further coercion, and in favour of some 
form of Home Rule for Ireland ; and that, having given one side a 
chance of settling the question satisfactorily, and that side having 
completely failed, it will most probably give a carte blanche to the 
other party to end the strife, perhaps even without due consideration 
of all the equities of the case.* 

Sut we shall be told that there is a House of Lords! Quite true; 
and there was a time when the House of Lords might have been 
able to stave off what they consider the evil hour for a generation or 
two; but times are changed, and, what is more, they are rapidly 
changing ; and although we have had but little faith in the threat of 
“ended or mended ” which has so often been levelled at that vener- 
able institution, there is a new power springing up in this country 
which does not stop to threaten, but which “ strikes,’ and that 
power will not long tolerate obstruction by the “ privileged classes ”’ 
when it stands in the way of the legislation which they desire. Add 
to this that our Empire is growing unwieldy, and that some of our 
neighbours are beginning to cast envious glances at our vast colonial 
possessions, whilst others are watching the course of our domestic 
troubles, intending to avail themselves of our embarrassments to 
push their own ambitious designs, and that when we protest against 
the growth of despotism they point to Ireland and retort, ‘‘ Physician, 
cure thyself”; consider all these facts, and is it not clear that the 
sooner the “ Irish question” is got out of the way, the better it will 
be for the interests of the Empire? ‘To say more than this would 
be impolitic and unpatriotic. 

Reverting now to the solution first indicated, namely, the appoint- 
ment of a comprehensive Commission to frame a Constitution for 
Ireland, it must be remarked that hitherto the aim of most of our 
statesmen seems to have been “ how not to do it;”’ to find reasons 
why this form of government is inapplicable, or that one dangerous 


* This result has been hastened, we regret to say, by the arrest of Irish Members 
of Parliament, made whilst these lines are going to Press. We regret it, because we 
cannot help feeling that it renders a pacific Tory policy almost impossible, and 
because in the eyes of the civilised world it must be an additional stain upon our 
national character. It is, however, only fair to say that the Tories are not alune 
chargeable with employing such extreme measures as imprisoning representatives of 
the people,as the reader will see from the Appendix to this Number. He will see 
that at least 34 M.P.’s have been incarcerated by different Governments. 
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to the integrity of the Empire. The old adage, ‘“‘ Where there's a 


will there’s a way,” has been entirely disregarded, and statesmen of 


the different political parties have been challenging one another to 
produce a plan, not that it might be considered on its merits, but 
that it might be shown to be dangerous or unworkable. ‘The func- 
tions of such a Commission would, however, be widely different from 
this; and the constituencies would be enabled to judge of the 
earnestness and bona fides of the members by the fruits of their 
Jabours. The duty of those who are sincerely anxious to bring 
nbout a settlement would naturally be to study carefully the process 
by which similar ends have been secured elsewhere ; to inquire, for 
example, how the great Hungarian statesman, Déak, whose name 
will be handed down to posterity, managed to reconcile the conflict- 
ing views and interests of Austria and Hungary in his successful 
efforts to secure autonomy (Professor Vambéry must supply a more 
appropriate designation) for his native land; what features in our 
colonial constitutions could be with advantage adopted for Ireland ; 
and generally what kind of Legislature would most effectually help 
that country to employ the energies of her citizens and to develop 
her industrial resources. 

Hitherto the truly despotic maxim divide et impera has governed 
our relations with Ireland, as it regulates our intercourse with: the 
people of India. Let there be substituted for such a selfish and 
short-sighted policy a disinterested desire to promote the welfare of 
the whole nation ; let friendship take the place of jealousy ; mutual 
confidence that of apprehension and distrust; and a satisfactory 
solution of the Irish problem would not be far to seek. At present 
the condition of that country, and the effect which it produces upon 
the relations of political parties on this side of the Channel are a 
standing menace not alone to the safety of Britain, but to the peace 
of the civilised world. Satisfy, so far as may be, the national aspira- 
tions of the Irish people; give them scope and opportunity to frame 
and execute laws in conformity with their wants and their legitimate 
desires ; seek to unite the contending Irish factions for these great 
ends; and the real Union which will result will tend to consolidate 
the British Empire, and to restore her prestige, now beginning to 
wane, as the protectress of the oppressed, the dread of despotism, 
and the pharos of liberty and progress for the nations. 

Where is the man, or where the men, who will initiate and strive 
to give effect to such a policy of peace, goodwill, and common sense ? 
will raise a voice, not for the ‘Tories, Liberals, or Unionists, but for 
oppressed and persecuted Ireland ! 
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